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Education 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
r BRITAIN. 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


De. W, Martin will on Thursday next, 
February 28, at three o’clock, begin a Course 
of Two Lectures on “Old Dutch Painting and 
Painters.” Subscription to this Course, Half a 
Guinea; to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas. 


Books for Sale. 





A Bpaes MANTEGNA, by Paul Kristeller. 

English Edition by S. A. Strong, M.A., 26 
plates and 162 text illustrations, 4to, buckram extra. 
Publisher, Longmans, rgo1, at 7os. net, offered for 
22s. 6d.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





Ge Secondhand Copy of Knight’s “ Business 

Encyclopedia and Legal Adviser.” 6 vols., 
4to, cloth. Published at 45s., for 15s.—W. E. 
GoutpEN, Secondhand Bookseller, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL, 


A® Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 (on June 1), will be 
held on June 5, 6, 7, Further information can 
be obtained from the Rev. the Headmaster, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
’ WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF, 


ie Council of the College invites applications 
for the Post of Assistant Lecturer in the 
Training Departments (Women). N.F.U. qualifi- 
cations desirable. 

Further iculars may be obtained from the 

i , to whom applications with testi- 
monials (which need not be ph must be sent 
on or before Saturday, March 2, 1907. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Registrar. 
February 13, 1907. 








Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., 04. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully ty 

at home (Re ). Good paper. Orders 
lyexecuted, Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies, — M, L.. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 





M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 
+ Circulars duplicated from [2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials).—Mrs. Jackson, 55 Rosebery 
Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 





‘T *PEWRITING promptly and accurately 
d rod. per-rooo words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








Art 





F4MILy PORTRAITS, PICTURES. and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrty, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 





IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
= Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

Polytechnic T ing Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—*' Coloma,” West Croydon, 





| wt Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G, and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLtTEeR T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





ARKMAN, FRANCIS, THE WORKS OF, 

in 12 vols., post 8vo, cloth, published by 

Macmillan at £5 2s. net, offered at 50s. net.— 
WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 








Books Wanted 





oe History of Taxation, 4 vols 
Down the Road, 1875 
Doyle (R.) Christening Procession of Prince Taffy, coloured 
plates, 8vo, 1842 
Doyle (R.) Tcurnament; or Chivalry Revived coloured plates, 
oblong 4to, 1830 
Dramatic Portraits, any Collection of 
Drayton (M.) Poems, 1619 
Poly-Olbion, 1613 Or 1622 
Dr. Syntax in London, 1820, complete, or any odd parts 
Dr. Syntax’s Tours, 3 vols, 1812-1815-1820, or any odd parts 
of either 
Drummond (W.) Poems, 1656 
Forth Feasting, 1617 ~ 
Poems, 1616, 1656, 1659 
at 5) Scenes from Pickwick (4 plates in wrapper), N D 
I I 
Dugdale’s St. Paul’s Cathedral, follo, 1657 ” 
Dunstall (J.) Book of Flowers, Fruits, Birds, Beasts, etc. Four 
Series, or any oblong quarto, 1661, etc. 
D’Urfey (T.) Wit and Mirth; or, Pills, etc., 6 vols, 1719-20 } 
Earle’s Views in New Zealand 
Eccentric Tales from the German, 1827 
Ecole Francaise, Les Estampes en Couleurs du xviii siecle, 
double set of proofs, 1885 
Eden, State of the Poor, 3 vols, 4to 
Edinburgh University Magazine, Jan. to April, 1871, or any 
Edwin and Angelina, 1765 
Egan (Pierce) Life of an Actor, 1825 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit, 








Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach, 
Oxford India paper, gilt cloth, 3s, 6d. net; blue leather 
weeny Seiaary ana 


Lonpons J, CLARKE & CO, 





Publishers’ Media. 


THE SPHERE 
, 6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 


Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, B.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
To, 12, £4, and 16 Pages Daily. 








Tue EveninGc Paper or THE EpucaTep Man 
anv His Fami ty. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 


Special Columns for New Books. ' 


Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Srreer, Hotzorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





. The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
ro or 12 Pages Daily. 


Popular FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art 
and Dramatie Events. 


Sotence and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 





THE LIVERPOOL COURIER 
ESTABLISHED 1608. DAILYZAND WEEKLY. 


The ‘‘ Liverpool Courier” is a first-class newspaper 
having a very large circulation in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales. 


SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
four Western Counties. 


Lonpon PrivaTE WIRE OFFICE: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PLymouTHism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. ¢ 165 Hoxsorn. 








Hotel 





BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W, H. PALMER, 
Proprietor, 
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B.H. BLACKWELL’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THE ROMAN SYSTEM of PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 
by W. T. ARNOLD, M.A., formerly Scholar of University College, 
Oxford. New Edition, révised from the Author’s Notes by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D., with a Map. Large crown 8vo, art cloth, 
6s. net. 

“His grasp of facts isenormous, and he makes his facts speak. The Roman Empire yields 
up its message of oa and hope to the Imperialists of the present age. Taxation, Home 
Rule, Federation, the balance of responsibility between governors and governed—these are 
problems which grew in importance and intensity as time goes on; and they are brought before 
the feadér’s notice at every turn.”—Camsrivce Review. 


WESTMINSTER VERSIONS: renderings into Greek and Latin Verse, 
reprinted from the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, edited by HERBERT F. 
FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, 33. 6d. net. 

“ All who love letters should > this volume differences and resemblances between 
modern and ancient poetic feeling.”,—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“A bok to be welcomed for various reasons. It shows that such is the fascination of a 
graceful and scholarly att that the mest accomplished of modern scholars have been tempted 
to take part in a competition started by an enterprising London newspaper.” —ACADEMY. 


A LAST RAMBLE IN THE GCLASSICS, by H. E. P. PLATT, M.A.,, 
Fellow of Lincoln College. Fcap. 8vo,7 in. x 44 in. x fin. 3s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to “‘ Byways in the Classics.” 

**Mr. Platt is equally pee mee cesar Bere al he is drawing a parallel or displaying a contrast. 
pe my snobbery, professional humbug—how little variation these unlovely traits have 
suffered in civilised communities that are separated by a score of centuries . . 4 Three 
Serious Fauits the book has. First, it is much too short; secondly, its shape makes it 
awkward to hold when one is reading in bed*: Ipst, it tempts one to take it up éven at the 
most unsuitabie moments.’’—TrisunE. 


* But seé dimensions above.—Pus.isHER. 


SONNETS AND SHORT POEMS, by MAURICE BARING. Large 
crown 8vo, on Dutch hand-made paper, sewed. 28, net. 

“Mr. Maurice Baring is one of the most accomplished of the younger living poets « . 

It is his province to think seriously, and with delicacy, in verse which {is always refined and 

thoughtful ; and in images which are charming and moving. . . . / Another real poet.” 

Dairy News. 
“ Show a certain mastery ot form, a sense of rhythm, and a refinement that is scholarly.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


DESIDERIO. A Drama in Three Acts, by MAURICE BARING. 
Crown 8vo, sewed. $s. net. 
“Among niodern devotees of the romantic drama, few have so graceful a totich as Mr. 


Maurice Baring. He writes clearly, vividly. straightforwardly."—DatLy Matt. 
‘Mr, Baring writes gracefully, thoughtfully, poetically.” —Trisung. 


OxForD: 50 & 51 Broap STREET; LoNDON: SimpKIN, MARSHALL & Co. LTD. 





READY at commencement of 
PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


1907 Edition 
Illustrated with 500 Armorial Engravings. 


DEBRETT’S 
HOUSE oF COMMONS 


AND THE 


JUDICIAL BENCH 


A full and complete Parliamentary Guide, with particulars of 

all pollings at last two General and all subsequent Bye 

Elections ; changes in personnel of the House since last appeal 

to Constituencies ; Abridged Peerage ; List of Privy Council; 

and Biographies] of Judges of High and County Courts, 
Recorders, Colonial Judges, <tc. etc. 











450 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. Gd net: 


Lonpon: DEAN & SON, Lrp., 160a FLEET Street, E.C, 





Messrs. BELL'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE FOREIGN DEBT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Professor 
of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 

This volume is intended to assist the ordinary student in féalising the 
interdependence of literatures, and the special influences, both classical and 
medizval, which have contributed to the formation of English literature. 








NEW EDITION OF 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BURNEY 
(Madame D’Arblay), 1768-1778. With a Sélection from her C n- 
dence and from the Journals of her Sisters, Susan and Charlotte. ited 
by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. New Edition, revised. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. [Bohn’s Standard Library. 





Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ELECTRONS: or, the Nature and Properties of Electricity. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc. Lond., Hon. D.Sc. Oxon, LL.D. St. 
Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, F.R.S., Vice-President of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, and Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. 





Demy 8vo, Is. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE LATIN. A Few Words to 
Teachers and others. By J. P. POSTGATE. Litt.D. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION. By D. H. Maccrecor, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Royal Economic 
Society. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








Large post 8vo. 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Revised Translation with Notes by A. M. SELLAR, late Vice-Principal 
and Resident Lecturer, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. With a Map. 

[Jn tho press. 


Handbooks to the Great Masters in 
Painting and Sculpture. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Each with Photogravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. 
5s. net each, 
NEW VOLUME. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Keeper of the King,s Pictures, and other 
Works of Art. 

Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 


The Art Galleries of Europe. 


Each in 1 vol., cloth, gilt tops, with numerous Full-page Illustrations, and a 
Plan. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEW VOLUME 
THE ART OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. A Critical 


Survey of the Schools and Pictures as represented in the Royal Collec- 
tion. By JULIA DE W. ADDISON. 


Full Prospectus of the Series on application, 











The York Library 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 38. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO ALMADINAH AND MECCAH. 
Edited by Lady BURTON. With an Introduction by STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE., 2 vols. 


CLASSIC TALES: Johnson’s ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,”” Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” Walpole’s “Castle of Otranto.” 
With an Introduction by C. N. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 


MRS. GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, Translated by E. FOSTER. 
New and Revised Edition, with considerable additions. 3 vols. 


[Ready shorlly. 
TROLLOPE’S THE WARDEN. 
‘TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE, 
TROLLOPE’S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
TROLLOPE’S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, Two vols. 
TROLLOPE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET, 





London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C: 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


As we look round on the field of literature to-day it is 
remarkable and somewhat disappointing to find how few 
of those who have benefited by the Elementary Education 
Acts have risen to fame. There seem to have been far 
more who rose when schooling was more difficult to obtain. 
John Claré, nourished on water, porridge and potatoes, 
who was sent out to tetid sheep and geese at the age of 
seven, nevertheless attained sufficient importance to be 
the subject of a Quarterly Review article and was a popular 
poet in his day. Getald Massey began work in a silk mill 
at eight years of age and yet before he had reached much 
more than his majority was famous. Cobbett is another 
case in point. He tells us that he went out to scare birds 
at the early age of six and had to work his way point by 
point up the social ladder. The number of those who 
achieved this kind of success does not seem to increase 
with the facilities offered by the modern elementary 
school. We may be wrong, but at the moment we cannot 
recall a single poet of the day who has risen from the 
lowest rung of the ladder. 


- 


The exception perhaps to the general rule is offered by 
John Gregory who was born on July 14, 1831, at Bide- 
tordin Devon. At the age of eleven he was apprenticed 
to a shoe-maker for seven years, and he was self-educated, 
though his biographer, Mr. E. J. Watson, tells us that “‘ he 
regarded all books as foot-notes to the book of Nature,” 
Through the kindness of the Rev. J. M. Wilson, always a 
generous patron of letters, and now Canon of Worcester, 
he was appointed boot-repairer to Clifton College and this 
post he still retains. These facts ought to warrant a 
certain amount of attention being given to the book he 
has just published under the title of ‘‘My Garden and 
other poems.” It is a very creditable little book, of which 
we may have something to say hereafter. 


One of the most entertaining books of the week is that 
of Mr. P. H. Ditchfield on “The Parish Clerk,” a 
character who has been dear to the writer of fiction since 
the time of Charles Dickens. Even before that he had 
attracted the attention of poets, as witness the cele- 
brated épigram of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester: 


Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David’s Psalms, 
To make the heart more glad; 
But had it been poor David's fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 
By Jove, 'twould have drove him mad, 











In books of this kind it is inevitable that there should 
be a lament over things that have passed away, atid 
Mr. Ditchfield waxes quite eloquent over thé ancient pew, 
especially that of the Squire. In many country places 
it was very comfortable, furnished with a fire that the 
Squire vigorously poked when he thought that the parson 
was becoming too long-winded. We have even seen 
arrangements for playing a game at whist to pass the 
time while the sermon was froceecing- Mr. Ditchfield 
be properly quotes Swift’s description of one of these 
o ws: 

- A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load, 
Such as our ancestors did use 
Was metamorphosed into pews ; 
Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleep, 


The Auld Brig of Ayr, which to Robert Burns more 
than a century ago: 


seem’d as he wi’ Time had warstl’d lang, 


is happily not going to give up the struggle, but will con- 
tinue to hold out against the wintry spate, when : 


Auld Ayr is just one lengthen’d, tumbling sea, 


The Preservation Committee, with whose efforts syin- 
pathy has been more than once expressed in these 
colutnns, are able to assure the Town Council of Ayr 
that of the £10,000 required {9500 is now raised, and 
guarantee that the full sum will be forthcoming by the 
end of March. The Council has accordingly consented 
to hand over the Auld Brig to the Committee, by whom 
the needed preservative work will be undertaken. The 
fund for some time languished; but Lord Rosebery’s 
stirring appeal to his countrymen to save this monu- 
ment of bygone ages was not made in vain, 


It is surprising that some of the best bibliographies 
which are being issued to-day should be produced in the 
University of California. The latest to come before our 
notice is a “‘ Survey of Scottish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century (with some reference to the Eighteenth).” The 
author is Mr. James Main Dixon who, we notice, if a 
graduate of St. Andrews University and also holds ati 
Edinburgh degree. His bibliography is full of interest. 
From it we learn that there have been about nine hundred 
Separate editions of the poems of Robert Burns, coti- 
plete or selected. Scott is the next author in point of 
popularity. Bibliographies are given of, among other 
authors, James Hogg, Robert Tannahill, john Leyden, 
whose works would surely be worth republishing, Thomas 
Campbell, John Galt, the literary ee oe of dj M. 
Barrie, Lockhart, Motherwell, Hugh Miller, Henry Glass- 
ford Bell—of whom it is remarked that his “* Memoir of 
Mary, Queen of Scots” has had no little effect in forming 
popular opinion on the subject—John Stuart Blackie, 
who was sinking into undeserved oblivion, John Brown 
and George Gilfillan. The document will be found useful 
far outside the University of California. 





In his suggestive article on the Ewmenides in the pre- 
sent number of the Classical Review Professor Verrall 
draws attention to the fact that one of the arguments 
used by Apollo is identified with that offered by Boswell 
to his father, Lord Auchinleck, when he proposed to settle 
the family estate, in a certain event, upon heirs general, 
and not, as James desired, upon heirs male. *‘1,” writes 
Boswell, * had a zealous partiality for heirs male, which I 
maintained by arguments which ge ape to me to have 
considerable weight.” His line of argument was that 
“our species is transmitted through males only, the 
female being all along no more than a uidus, or nurse, as 
Mother Earth is to plants of every sort.” Lord H iles, 
however, had a firm opinion contrary to his, and finally 
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*T was freed by Dr. Johnson from scruples of conscien, 
tious obligation, and could, therefore, gratify my father,’ 
which was wise of Boswell, notwithstanding the old law 
which says Mulier finis familie. 


Seneca was supposed to have given an idea of America’s 

existence. Bacon’s Essays quote the '* Medea,” 378-382 ; 

venient annis szcula seris 

quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 

laxet et ingens pateat tellus 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes 

nec sit terris ultima Thule. 
But Herr Diiring, of Géttingen, now flutters the dovecotes 
of our secular security with his ‘ Ueberlieferung des 
interpolirten Textes von Senecas Tragoedien.” What 
will the Germans leave to us? Happily Nietzsche denies 
actuality to his countrymen: “‘ They are of the day before 
yesterday and of the day after to-morrow, not yet of to- 
day.” At any rate, Averroes, the Spanish Musulman, if 
not the pagan Spaniard, helped Columbus, who “ dans 
une lettre datée d’Haiti (Octobre 1498) nomme Avenruyz 
—d’aprés une citation de Pierre d’Ailly, comme un des 
auteurs qui lui ont fait deviner l’existence du Nouveau 
Monde.” 


Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the ablest and most interesting 
of those engaged in scientific research, and his book on 
"Electrons, or the Nature and Properties of Negative 
Electricity” (Bell) has been eagerly awaited. In due 
time we hope to have it reviewed by a competent hand, 
but the general reader may like to read the following 
extract from the chapter called ‘* Conclusion” : 

The most exciting part of the whole is the explanation of matter in 
terms of electricity, the view that electricity is, after all, the funda- 
mental substance, and that what we have been accustomed to regard as 
an indivisible atom of matter is built up out of it ; that all atoms—atoms 
of all sorts of substances—are built up of the samething. In factthe 
theoretical and proximate achievements of what philosophers have 
always sought after, viz., a unification of matter, is offering itself to 
physical enquiry. But it must be remembered that although this 
solution is strongly suggested it is not yet a completed proof. 


**Bow-wow! Feel chippy? Thenchamp Chip-Chunks.” 
This delightful sentence occurs in a novel called ‘* What 
Might Have Been,” published anonymously through 
Mr. Murray. As may be guessed, it is directed 
against the advertisements of the hour, ‘‘ Chip-Chunks” 
being described as food *‘ fully cooked and already quite 
digested.”’ The idea of the author is original, and differs 
entirely from that of Mr. Wells and others who cast a 
prophetic eye into the future. This author deals with the 
present time ; but it is the present time that is not the pre- 
sent present time. We hope this cryptic phrase will convey 
some meaning to our readers. Supposing that things had 
not happened as they did happen, history would have 
taken a different turn. Had Cleopatra, for instance, 
married her youthful poet before the appearance of Cesar 
and Mark Antony on the scene the stream of history 
would have turned round a different bend, and when 1907 
arrived it would have brought with it a time differing 
from that with which we are familiar, What un- 
rivalled scope for ingenuity this suggests! Life has been 
likened to a game of chess. We have the records of the 
particular game, for instance, played by Lasker and Mar- 
shall in the match now going on, but the variation of a 
single move would have changed the whole of those that 
followed. The author of ‘What Might Have Been” 
has -_— the early moves and tries to imagine the 
result, 





_ Wednesday next will be the centenary of Longfellow’s 
birth. His merits as a poet, which it is easy to exaggerate, 
will be widely acclaimed by admirers on both sides of the 
Atlantic who are said to be increasing in number every 

ear. Whatever view we may take on that score, Long- 

ellow’s limitations in another direction are indisputable. 
None of his poems has been read with keener and more 
abiding interest, none has affected the point of view of 





the sentimental more surely, than “‘ Evangeline.” It 
purports to describe the conditions in which the French 
were expelled from their beloved Acadie; the woes and 
wrongs of the unhappy settlers after they passed under 
the British flag have drawn tears from many, and the 
school-children of the United States and Canada have 
been encouraged to read the tale as though it cast some 
valuable light on history. 


As a matter of sober fact, “‘ Evangeline” is wanting in 
truth alike to local colour and history. Mr. Archibald 
MacMechan—who has lived long in Nova Scotia, has 
edited and is editing the papers in the local archives, and 
has made a complete study of the whole subject—indi- 
cates in the Atlantic Monthly some of the points on which 
Longfellow went astray. The Acadians were entitled to 
little sympathy. They fared better under their British 
rulers than under France, and their gratitude took the 
form of disloyalty and intrigue which compelled the 
British Government to act in self-defence. ‘“* Evangeline” 
has fed the flame of controversy as to their treatment ; 
Mr, MacMechan shows with how little reason, 


Tue AcapEmy of October 29, 1887, and July 1888, 
had a notice of Giosué Carducci, who died on the 
16th inst., in his seventy-first year. A native of the Pisa 
province, he was anti-German with all the fervour of a 
good poet and a good hater. Romanticism was another 
red rag. A professor of the Bologna University, he was 
the poet pre-eminently of the “classes,” and the 
“‘masses” heard of his death with none of the keen 
regret that affected King and both Chambers in his 
native country. Among his chief representative works 
are: his Hymn to Satan, 1863; his “ Odes” 1871, done 
into German by Mommsen, with the ‘‘ Decennalia,” of 
the same year. His “Rime’’ go back to 1857 and his 
**Levia Gravia’”’ to 1868, but we have his ‘ Poesie” of 
1880. A poet, he dealt with poets: Petrarch, Dante, 
Ariosto, with statesmen or warriors, such as Garibaldi; 
with Politian, Lucretius, G. Rossetti, and the “‘ eterno 
femminino regale,” 


A French writer has been compiling an anthology of 
famous cats, or rather the cats of famous authors, which 
may serve as a companion to that quaint little volume, 
**L’Histoire des chiens célébres,’”’ in whose pages our 
grandfathers made their first acquaintance with the 
French tongue. It appears that quite a number of 
eminent French writers have been conspicuously addicted 
to feline society, not to mention. Tasso and Petrarch 
among the Italians. Solange Clésinger, the erratic 
daughter of George Sand, records that ona visit to Sainte- 
Beuve she found a cat and kittens in occupation of one 
corner of his room. Is there some subtle affinity between 
French literary greatness and grimalkin? Sir Isaac 
Newton and Dr. Johnson are among the few English 
writers whose cats have for a moment detained the pens 
of their biographers. And now the correspondent of a 
contemporary has been attributing the old story about 
the large and small holes cut in the door, which used to 
be told of Newton, to Ampére, the great electrician—and 
Frenchman. 





Shakespeare, without being Bacon (Francis), is Roger, 
Earl of Rutland, according to Karl Bleibtreu, his latest 
biographer. We knew that the Earl (1576-1612) was 
a learned barrister and a soldier in Holland, besides 
being in Essex’s plot and highly placed under James I. 
It is only now that our German tells us that the know- 
ledge shown by Shakespeare of Italy, especially the 
north, is explained by the travels of the Earl, who 
really left for that country in 1596, the date of Shake- 
speare’s supposed Italian visit. Of course he broke 
his journey at Verona, Mantua and Venice; later, in 1603, 
he was in Denmark, and called at the castle of Elsinore 
(Elseneur). Argal, Shakespeare-Rutland! 
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Meanwhile, and awaiting his next avatar, Shakespeare 
seems, for an ignoramus, to have had a fair vocabulary— 
sixteen thousand out of the three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of the “Standard Dictionary,” as against Milton’s 
eight thousand. The average educated Englishman has 
at his command from three to four thousand, but practi- 
cally one thousand are enough. Among Italian poets we 
know Dante in England, and, less well, Petrarch. Of 
Dante the first lines were done into English by Chaucer in 
1386, and the same inspired (through the translation ?) 
Richardson’s 1719 painting of the Inferno. The author 
of - Drawings and Pictures in Italy” knew Italian, but 
itis a curious coincidence that he chose to paint from the 
very passage that Chaucer Englished. 


A collection of twenty-seven paintings by Venetian and 
Florentine masters, bequeathed to the nation by the late 
Mr. John Samuel, has been temporarily hung on screens 
in the octagonal central hall of the National Gallery, 
where, crowded together in conflicting lights, the legacy 
accentuates the urgent need of extending the existing 
premises. The attribution of a number of Mr. Samuel’s 
pictures will be gravely questioned, and the reputed 
Botticelli and Paris Bordone cannot be accepted as 
authentic works. There are, however, at least a dozen 
pictures whose unquestioned merits justify the acceptance 
of the collection as a whole. 


Moroni’s Portrait of a Man is a distinguished example 
of the master, slightly marred by the over-cleaning of 
the face, and Lorenzo Costa’s portrait of Dor Babtistry 
Fiera of Mantua is a welcome acquisition. The Bron- 
zino portrait, though badly scraped by restorers, retains 
a beautiful passage of the master’s painting in the bodice, 
while a Luini, two splendid Venetian scenes by Guardi, 
two full length saints by Il Moretto, Tiepolo’s Marriage of 
Barbarossa, and the interesting Italian Landscape by 
Marieschi may be mentioned among the more important 
of the remaining works. 


The absence of uniformity in classification and in cata- 
logues, and the need for improvement in both, was the 
subject of the last meeting of the Library Association, 
Standardisation and aco-ordination of practice are neces- 
sary. The first step towards these is the formation of an 
advisory board, which would give advice on all matters 
of classification and cataloguing, and would undertake 
the compilation and publication of a catalogue of the 
eight thousand books most suitable for a public library. 
Occasionally a book appears which may be classified in 
many different ways, and it would be a great advantage 
to the public to have one uniform place throughout all 
libraries, as well as an exact terminology (Mr. Aldred, 
Hackney). 


There is great fear, however, that uniformity in this 
respect would destroy the personal equation (Mr. Kettle, 
Guildhall) ; and standardisation would stultify progress 
in this country as it has done in America, Except in the 
treatment of children the public libraries of this country 
are far ahead of those in America. These questions of 
practice will settle themselves by degrees (Mr. Brown, 
Islington). At the same time; it is possible that the 
public library might be made tooscientific for the general 
public (Mr. Quinn). The appointment of a single expert 
might do much towards removing the difficulties some- 
times experienced (Mr. Newcombe, Camberwell). And 
the compilation by the Association of a list of the best 
books in all subjects would also contribute to a more 
general uniformity (Mr. Wyndham Hulme, Patent Office). 
The matter was referred to the Council for consideration 
and report. 








LITERATURE 
REVOLT OR GROWTH 


The Romantic Revolt, By Cuartes Eowyn Vaueuan, (Black- 
wood, 5s. net.) 


IN one of his early pages Mr. Vaughan makes an apology 
for the use of his title. He tells us that no such phrases 
as the Romantic Revival, or the Romantic Revolt serve 
as more than a rough index. It is very difficult after 
reading his book to agree that they do as much as that. 
His definition of romanticism is extremely vague. 
“Romantic” and “Romanticism,” he tells us, ‘‘ cover 
two completely different meanings.” In a narrow sense 
they point to a “‘love of vivid colouring and strongly 
marked contrasts,” a “craving for the unfamiliar, the 
marvellous, the supernatural ” ; 


In the wider and less definite sense, they may be used to signify 
that revolt from the purely intellectual view of man’s nature, that 
recognition of the rights of the emotions, the instincts and the pas- 
sions, that vague intimation of sympathy between man and the world 
around him—in one word, that sense of mystery which, with more 
or less clearness of utterance, inspires all that is best, all that is most 
characteristic, in the literature of the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; whether, in the stricter and more familiar sense of the term, it 
is to be called ‘‘ romantic’’ or no, 


Even this crude attempt at definition can scarcely 
escape criticism. In literature vivid colouring and strong 
contrasts have been employed as freely by the realistic 
as by the romantic school; and the search for the super- 
natural invites another question. Supposing, for the 
sake of argument and without endorsing any particular 
view, that by the force of logic and common sense the 
materialistic theory of the universe came to be universally 
accepted, would romance be at an end? We do not 
think so, because its essence lies in adventure, and 
adventure does not depend upon a theory of the 
universe. The untried youth who fares forth into the 
world, greedy of experience and full of hope that great 
things will befall him, is surely a Romantic in the truest 
sense. Romance, in fact, must depend greatly upon 
imagination, and the man of science who in dream or 
vision sees great and unbounded possibilities in the line 
of research in which he is engaged, is in his own way as 
truly romantic as was the young knight riding forth in 
search of adventure. In other words, there must besome 
essence in Romanticism that is permanent and indepen- 
dent of changing conditions. In the rude days of chivalry 
when esteem and riches were won by the strength of a 
man’s right hand, romance—properly enough—attached 
to the soldier. In our own time the struggle is as keen, 
but it is intellectual and invisible. The strong man of to- 
day is not necessarily he of the iron heart and the muscles 
of steel, but the intellectual being who forces his way to 
the front not by dint of physical strength but by mental 
energy. This statement may seem to be trite and common- 
place, but its importance becomes evident when we 
consider how commonly the word romance is used to 
designate the historical novel in contrast with the study 
of contemporaneous society. We can make no advance 
in critical method until it is understood that we use 
words to designate the attitude of mind in external 
conditions only. 

Again, exception must be taken to the use of the 
word “ Revolt.” The study of the individual writer 
shows us that nothing can bear less resemblance 
to rebellion than mental progress. We might take 
Robert Burns as a good example. He did not, like a 
critic of the twentieth century, sit down in his arm-chair 
and consider that the direction in which literature was 
trending was a wrong direction, but when he began to 
rhyme he followed the morals current in his country and 
in his time. He took up the folk-songs of his people, he 
conned the work of Robert Ferguson and Allan Ramsey 
and he began by a close imitation of his models. This 
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was discipleship and not revolt. If wé take Sir Walter 
Scott, the central figure of what is called the Romantic 
Movement, we find that something very similar occurred. 
His lameness prevented him from engaging in many of the 
boisterous sports of childhood, and he sought fot amuse- 
ments in reading old border stories and in fashioning 
as well as he could the life of the past until, as he tells 
us: 

Methought that still with trump and clang 

The gateway’s broken arches rang ; 

Methought grim features, seam'd with scars, 

Glared through the window’s rusty bars. 


This naturaliy led him to collect the minstrelsy of the 
Scottish border. When he started to write a novel it was 
not in order to break away from the tradition of the 
hour; he had read his Fielding to a purpose, and 
** Waverley ’’ was professedly composed in the style of that 
great master. Again we find not revolt but discipleship; 
although if public opinion had not been prepared for the 
romance of “ Ivanhoe’’ and its followers their success 
would not have been so immediate or so great as it was. 
Thus we cannot find fault with the width of the survey 
which Mr. Vaughan has undertaken, although at a first 
glance it scarcely seems natural and reasonable that poets 
like Cowper ahd Crabbe should be drawn into a study of 
Romanticism, or that a survey of the great political 
speakers of the time, even of the philosophers such as 
Burke, Mackintosh, Paine, Godwin and Bentham, should 
be necessary to an understanding of the movement. 

Mr. Vaughan’s justification lies in this, that all of them 
took a share in ripening and directing public opinion. 
They must have created such appetite as there was. Yet 
in dissecting the argument laid before us it becomes very 
clear that the movement was not asweeping rush, Writers 
whom it is impossible with any regard to the right use of 
terms to call romantic, went on with their work simul- 
taneously with the others. If we had Coleridge and Scott, 
we also had Crabbe trying with might and main to be real 
or nothing. It is doubtful whether even Blake ought to 
be classed among the Romantics. He was not conscious 
of participating in the movement. His poems and his 
pictures alike were the outcome of a peculiar individuality 
that might as easily have come into being in the fourteenth 
century as in the eighteenth century. There is every 
reason to believe that, far from consciously trying to 
chime in with the views of his period, he struggled to give 
a most realistic picture of the visions that crossed his 
peculiar mind. To place Wordsworth among the Roman- 
tics appears to us absurd. Mr. John Morley, in a well- 
known saying, has pointed out that the weakness of 
Wordsworth lay in his continuous expression of a creed 
that could not be substantiated by argument. “ Nature 
never did betray the heart that loved her” is not true. 
Nature is as careful of the heart that does not love her as 
of any other. She is indifferent, and that a writer held 
what Ruskin called ‘‘ the pathetic fallacy” is no proof ot 
his being a Romantic. In his methods and in his theory 
Wordsworth was a Realist of the Realists. Perhaps the 
most absolute example of Romantic verse is that divine 
vision of Coleridge: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A spacious pleasute-dome dectee, 


To be told that “‘ Cowper restored to English poetry the 
power of expressing the religious instincts of man” is by 
no means a proof of his romanticism. If his religious 
beliefs were true he was a Realist. If they were not, his 
religious expression of them goes for naught. 

On some future occasion we hope to treat the book in 
more detail. Mr. Vaughan has properly devoted a great 
deal of attention to the Romantic movement in 
Germany and in France. These three great literatures 
of modern days, French, German and English, must be 
studied in relation to one another in order to gain a true 
appreciation of them; but we do not believe that it is to 
be gained by placing upon them literary labels. In France 





we have had Realists and Romantics working together ; 
the kailyard school with the cloak and rapier school were 
publishing their books at the same moment. It is mere 
profitable to study the individual than the mass, 


“« BRONZE-THROAT EAGLE-BARK” 


Aeschylus in English Verse. Part ii.—Prometheus Bound and The 
Suppliant Maidens. By Antuur S, Way. (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net.) 


WE reviewed Mr. Way’s Aeschylus, Part I., containing 
the Septem and Persae, and recotimended his work em- 
phatically for vigour and ease combined with faithful 
adherence to the meaning and the manner of the original. 
He has succeeded wonderfully with Homer and Euripides 
and now he has given us all the plays of Aeschylus except 
the Orestea, which is interesting as being the only extant 
specimen of an ancient tragic trilogy. If baly the 
Fayoum, of some other part of bounteous Mother- arth, 
would now yield up to us the Proteus, which, as the Satyric 
drama, completed the tetralogy, a great accession would 
be made to out knowledge of the Attic stage. 

We have very little certain information about the dates 
of the tragediés of Aeschylus, savé that the Orestea came 
last, about B.c. 458, three years before the death of 
Aeschylus at Gela in Sicily. The two plays contained in 
this part were probably the earliest, though attempts 
have been made to show that the Supplices was brought 
out only a few years before thé Ovestea.. The arguments 
of Miiller and Boeckh, drawn from internal evidence, are 
far from convincing, and an early date for the play is 
strongly suggested by the epic tinge in the style, the 
great predominance of lyric measures and the extreme 
simplicity of the plot. ; 

In the volume before us Mr. Way has to deal with the 
least corrupt and the most corrupt of the Aeschylean 
dramas, with the easiest and the most difficult, with the 
best and the worst. For great as are the Agamemnon, the 
Eumenides, and the Persae, none of them approaches the 
sheer sublimity of the Prometheus. It walks among the 
stars. It soars with the sublime spirit of the indomitable 
Friend of Man who defies Zeus in his torture. We find 
ourselves in the company of demons like Kratos and Bia, 
monsters like the cow-headed Io, and airy spirits like the 
Oceanides who form the chorus. The play has fited the 
imagination of some of the world’s greatest poets, and 
forms the supreme standard for the sublime in poetry. 
The metre is beautiful and the diction is superbly 
gorgeous, yet austerely chaste. The Greekless reader has 
now a version by which he can get nearer than ever he 
could before to this immortal work. We will present our 
readers first with the soliloquy of Prometheus after he has 
been pinned and clamped to the Caucasian rock by Kratos 
and Bia under the direction of Hephaestus. It contains 
the exquisite phrase which for many represents their 
whole knowledge of Aeschylus. 


ZEther divine, and breezes swift of wing, 
Fountains of rivers, myriad-dimpling laugh 
Of billows of the sea, All-mother Earth !— 
Yea, on the sun’s all-seeing orb I call :— 
Look on me, what a God endures of Gods! 
Behold, in what torment of outrage, behold, 
I must agoniSe on through years untold ! 
For me doth the Blessed Ones’ new lord frame 
Such bonds of shame! 
Woe’s me for the anguish that is, that shall be! 
Ah, where shall the dawning arise on me 
Of the end of mine agony ? 
Yet what say I? All things that shall betide 
Full well I know: no anguish unforeseen 
Shall light on me. Lo, 1 must bear the doom 
Of destiny as I may, as who doth know 
That none may battle with the might of Fate; ,. 4 
I, hunter of the fount of fire that lurked 
Reed-hidden, which to mortals shone revealed 
Their teacher of all arts, invention’s crown, 
For that transgression pay such penalty 
Under the naked sky in fetters nailed, 
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The récdrd, too, of the blessings which he bestowed on 
than is tendered in language which is almost completely 
litetal, tinshackled as it is by the trammels of rhyme: 


The tale of mortals’ miseries 
Hear ye—how erstwhile witless as they were, 
I gave them réason, dowered them with souls. 
And I will tell—in no wise blaming men, 
But setting forth the love my bounty proved :— 
First, having eyesight, all in vain they saw, 
And hearing heard not: impotent as shapes 
Of dréams, their weary days through, they discerned 
The several use of nought, conceived not dwellings 
Brick-tashioned, sunlit, nor the wood-wright’s craft, 
But in earth-burrows like to tiny ants 
Dwelt in the sunless lurking-rifts of caves. 
Of winter certain token had they none, 
None of oy flower-bestarred, nor harvest-crowned 
Summer, but undiscerning, all their toil 
They wrought, until the risings of the stars 
I taught them, and their dubious setting-times, 
Number withal, of shrewd inventions chief, 
Devised I, and the letters’ marshalling, 
And Memory all-creating, mother of song. 


We do not apologise for copious extracts. We repeat 
what we Said about Part I.: 


Mr. Way has so clearly achieved his place in the first rank of trans- 
lators in versé of the ancien: classical ae that in quoting specimens 
of his work we are rather catéring for the pleasure a our readers than 
affording evidence of & proposition already proved. 


To show how faithful he is to the original even in the 
lyrical portions of the drama, where he introduces rhyme, 
we will quote two passages. The first gives the ‘‘ wild 
and whirling words’”’ of lo when she is driven to further 
wanderings by the gadfly’s sting, which is described in 
characteristic Aeschylean fashion as “ the arrow-point 
forged in no furnace.” The beautiful metre is taken from 
Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon” ; 


Woe’s me and alas! 
The convulsions again 
Through my racked limbs pass, 
And with madness my brain 
Is fevered ; the arrow-point forged in no furnace envenoms each vein. 


Knocks my heart at my side 
In fierce frenzied appeal ; 
And mine eyes, they roll wide 
: Dizzy-swift as a wheel. 
Wild-raving I drift before madness’s blast like a storm-driven keel! 


And wild and whirling 
Words bursting from me, 
A torrent on-hurling, 
Beat impotently 
On the surge of the inrolling horror, the tide of calamity’s sea, 


The next extract is the last appeal of Prometheus, perhaps 
the most sublime passage in Greek poetry: 


Ha! not in promise at last, but in deed, swayeth earth to and fro! 
Thunders roll by me with crashings that burst from abysses below! 
Out of a fiery furnace the flickering lightnings glow ! 


Whirlwinds in spires are uptossing the dust : in tumultuous array 
Blasts of all winds are onleaping to grapple and pant in the fray : 
Blent with the sea is the welkin, a turmoil of vapour and spray ! 


With such swoop upon me comes the stroke that the terrors of Zeus 
doth reveal. 

Earth-mother’s majesty! A2ther, wherethrough doth the world’s 
light wheel ! 

See me, what outrage of wrong I endure !—unto you I appeal! 
[The earth is vent asunder, and the rock to 
which Prometheus is chained descends into 
the chasm. ] 


The argument of the Supplices is very simple and it has a 
link with the Prometheus : 


Herein is told how one of: the prophecies of Prometheus came to 
Pass. For Danaus and Aégyptus, descendants of Io, were brothers, 
and the fifty sons of AZgyptus were fain to wed by force the fifty 
daughters of Danaus. But to these that marriage seemed unholy and 
hateful, and they fled from Egypt across the sea to the land of Argos, 
whence Io, the mother of their race, had come; and thither the sons 
of ZEgyptus putsited them, 


In translating the Supplices Mr. Way follows the revised 


text of Professor Tucker, formerly of Cambridge, now of 
Melbourne, to whose fruitful labours on the text of 








Aeschylus he pays a well-deserved tribute. Professor 

Tucker’s Supplices is indeed a splendid piece of work. 

Two conjectures of his, Awoowwei fot Alvovors # or F (TOF) and 

ropéy re for wapdvre (219) are worthy of a Bentley or @ Porson 

—as convincing as they are brilliant. But while the Pro- 

metheus is a perfect chrysolité, only approached by the 
a 


Oedipodean plays of Sophocles and the Lear of Shake- 
speare, the Supplices lacks intetest, though it is not devoid 
of that dignity which seems inseparable from Aeschylus. 
To illustrate this we will give samples of Mr. Way’s wotk 
both in the iambic and the lyrical parts of the play. Of 
the first 4 good specimen is the first speech of Danaus: 


Daughters, be wary. Hither have ye won 
Through trusty pilotage of your wary sire. 

Now, being on land, take forethought as I bid, 
And grave my words on tablets of the mind. 

I see dust, voiceless herald of ahost.. .. 

Now, now their shrieking axle-naves I hear. 4 s 4 
I see a shielded host and flickering spears, 

With war-steeds and with archéd battle-cars, 
Haply the rulers of the land draw nigh 
Themselves to see things told of messengers. 


Mr. Way’s skill in the lyrical parts will be illustrated by a 
strophe of a choral ode (347-352) containitig a Vefy epic 
simile : 

O son of Palaichthon, incline thine ear unto me! 

Gracious, O King of Pelasgians, let thine heart be. 

Behold now, a Suppliant panic-struck exile, I flee 

Like a heifer that wolves have chaséd to a preécipicé-height, 

Where she runs to and fro, and, setting her hope in his might, 

Lows to the herdman, as telling her grievous plight. 


But we must add two moré lyrical passages, the first con- 
taining that thoroughly characteristic ag tag epithet 
of a lonely cliff, olégpwr “‘ brooding,” only to aralleled 
for poetic word-painting by the “ myriad-dimpling smile 
of the waves” in the Prometheus, and “ the wrinkled sea” 
in the Agamemnon—a beautiful expression which Tennyson 
has immortalised, though the critics have robbed Aeschyltis 
of it by changing the exquisite pveas to the colourless puras 
as an epithet of ddds: 


Oh for a throne in the firmanent clear 
Where to snow the cloud turneth ! 
Oh for the brink of a precipice sheer, 
Smooth, beetling, whose lone pride none draweth near, 
Whose peak no man discerneth, 
Haunted ot vultures—sole witness, I wis, 
Of the deathward rushing 
Plunge that should hurl me far down the abyss, 
Or ever I light on such bridal as this— 
This horror heart-crushing ! 


Then unto dogs if a banquet I fall, 
Or to vulture and raven, 
I reck not; for death shall have saved me from all, 
Shall have saved from the shame and the tears of the thrall, 
My refuge, my haven ! 
Yea, or ever such bride-bed of horror I know, 
Like a shaft from a quiver 
Strike, doom, to mine heart! Whitherward shall I go 
In this land to escape the embrace of a foe? 
Who, who shall deliver ? 


Our last extract will be in more cheerful vein—the 
blessings invoked on Argos by the Danaids, now safe 
under the protection of the King; 


Set forward, and raise the chant of praise to the Gods ever-blessed 
who ward this town, F 

And to them which beside Erasinus abide, the Argive river of old 
renown. 

O handmaid-train, take up the strain : be the city Pelasgian our praise’s 


theme : 
Let our lips no more in hymns adore the godhead of Nile's broad- 


flowing stream ; 


But the rivers we sing that to this land bring their still sweet draughts 
that have multiplied ; is 
Her offspring, and rolled o’er her deep soft mould the joy of fertility 


far and wide. 
Chaste Artemis stoop to behold our troop with compassioti; in wed- 
lock-thraldom chained 
By Cythera’s Queen may we ne’er be seen—by them that hate us be 
this prize gained ! 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


The Middle Colonies; and The Colonies under the House of 
Hanover. By J. A. Doyte. 2 vols, (Longmans, 14s. net 
each.) 


In three previous volumes dealing with “The English in 
America ”’ Mr. Doyle told the story of the Northern and 
Southern Colonies from their beginnings to the accession of 
the House of Hanover. He now describes in similar 
manner the Middle Colonies to the same date, and in a 
fifth volume treats the Colonies collectively down to the 
Conquest of Canada. He has thus exhaustively explained 
the development of the American settlements through the 
seventeenth and more than half the eighteenth century 
—to the eve, in fact, of their conflict with England, which 
ended in separation. If the way of the historian has 
been cleared in recent years by the publication of invalu- 
able documents bearing on the hundred and fifty-two 
years which divide the founding of Jamestown from 
Wolfe’s capture of Quebec, the number of the Colonies, 
their extent and their variety, make the task of present- 
ing a definite and connected picture extremely complicated 
and confusing. It is almost as though in writing the 
history of England the historian had to take separate 
cognisance of each county. ‘‘ The Middle Colonies ” com- 
prise New Netherlands—which became New York when it 
passed into English hands—New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
It is in *‘ The Colonies Under the House of Hanover ”’ that 
the historian seeks to gather up the threads and carry 
forward a joint narrative. His work would have been 
simplified if there had been any sense of unity among the 
Colonies themselves. Differences in origin, differences in 
aspiration, differences in constitution and character, often 
left them as distant from each other as, both physically 
and morally, they were from the Mother Country. 

Mr. Doyle’s account of Colonial dissensions, which fears 
of French aggression or Indian outrage could not eliminate, 
makes it appear remarkable that they found a common 
policy possible even against England in 1775. It can 
only be that they hated not each other less but England 
more. In many cases their very existence was a protest 
against English government, and the spacious conditions 
and free air of the new world were not conducive to a 
loyalty dissociated from self-interest. The student who 
patiently studies Mr. Doyle’s volumes will find it easy to 
seize the true cause of the American rebellion: it was not 
particularly the Stamp Act and the Tea Duty and the policy 
of Grenville and North and George III.—it was in the 
nature of things. The rupture was certain to come sooner 
or later, not because one side was wicked and the other 
intolerant but because of sheer incompatibility. The 
Colonies could sink their differences to become the United 
States of America, but they were not prepared to give way 
on any point to maintain connection with the country 
from which they sprang. We hope Mr. Doyle purposes 
carrying his work as far at least as the treaty of Paris of 
1783. He has the qualities, judicial and literary, which 
eminently fit him to describe and pass judgment on this 
momentous chapter in British-American annals. 

Interest in the Middle Colonies in the seventeenth 
century turns to a large extent on the doings of the Dutch 
and the manner in which the English insinuated them- 
selves into possession of New Netherlands. Mr. Doyle 
shows why Holland was not well fitted to undertake 
colonial enterprises on the other side of the Atlantic and 
to utilise the advantage she derived from the discovery 
and exploration on her behalf by Hudson of the river 
which bears his name. It is a noteworthy fact in the 
history of discovery and colonisation that the initial steps 
have often been taken by adventurous spirits who were 
not natives of the benefiting country. Usselinx, the Dutch 
Gilbert with a difference as Mr. Doyle suggests, worked for 
every country except his own. Columbus was a Genoese 
in the service of Spain, as was John Cabot in the service 
of England, What an Englishman discovered for Holland 





was destined to become English, and the appropriation of 
New Netherlands gave England a continuous seaboard in 
America, and secured to her colonists the friendship of the 
Five Nations. England’s pretexts for the annexation of 
the Dutch possessions were not as conclusive as her 
obvious intention to drive the Dutch out. Thestory is in 
some of its particulars a sort of seventeenth-century pre- 
cursor of the nineteenth-century struggle between Dutch 
and British in South Africa. The English dispossessed 
the Dutch by methods which the Dutch themselves had 
adopted towards the Swedes, and the Dutch of course 
objected; just as they objected in South Africa to the 
application by England to themselves of the laws as to 
language, which they had rigorously enforced when they 
had Huguenot settlers at their mercy. Mr. Doyle’s survey of 
Colonial history during the seventeenth century impresses 
him in a manner somewhat novel. He is struck bya 
certain lack of biographical interest ; commanding figures 
are absent; few men stand out above their fellows and 
stamp their individuality on thecommunity. No Clive or 
Warren Hastings is the pivot of Colonial affairs; men like 
Winthrop and Endicott, even Penn, are absorbed in the 
collective growth : 


Everywhere among the Colonies the life of the community is far 
more interesting than the life of any men in it. There is no dis- 
paragement in this. It is rather praise to say that a community 1s 
better and stronger than its best and strongest man, For this means 
that the community has in its institutions, its faith and its corporate 
morality guarantees for its well-being of which it cannot be rob’ 
by chance. 


That is a new note in the philosophy of history and it is 
a condition of things likely, we agree, to mislead the 
historian, as it may mislead contemporary and partial 
chroniclers, who are apt to manufacture heroes either 
because they lack a sense of proportion or because they 
believe that communities cannot get on without great 
men and dominating personalities, ; 

With the accession of George I. we reach a convenient 
landmark in American Colonial history. ‘‘ The end of 
the seventeenth century was the point at which the era 
of formation ended and: the era of fruition and repose 
began.” Not altogether repose, because the second part is 
summed up in the sentence “ External pressure exercised 
by the Mother Country, became the new factor in 
Colonial history, and is met in some cases by persistent 
and unintelligent resistance, in other cases by co-opera- 
tion, occasionally strenuous, more often carefully quali- 
fied and fenced in by conditions.” It was also the era 
of anxiety as to the efforts of France to secure what to- 
day we should call the Hinterland. The one thing the 
Colonies never thought of seriously was union; they 
were particularist in all their actions, and says Mr. Doyle: 
“No intermediate conception of a corporate American 
nationality ever, so far as we can judge, presented itself” 
to the mind of the New Englander or Virginian who was 
at once a citizen of his province and of the Empire. The 
only people to whom the idea of Colonial Union was 
constantly present apparently were British officials who 
were not Colonists: 


There is hardly a single British official of any intelligence or inde- 
pendence of view from the Revolution of 1688 till the Conquest of 
Canada who does not see the necessity for some measure not it may 
be of complete union but of consolidation. 


It was not until Union presented itself in a form “ which 
made it the enemy, instead of the ally, of British supre- 
macy” that it became acceptable to theColonists. None 
of Mr. Doyle’s chapters on the Hanover section is more 
illuminating than that on the literary and intellectual 
life of the Colonies. Almost in their earliest days they 
made education a first charge on their resources. A 
common education no doubt accounts for their real 
democratisation, and made the Colonial spirit incompre- 
hensible to public men at home. Harvard and Yale 
enabled New England citizens to become educated men 
without ceasing to be New Englanders. It was failure or 
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inability to grasp such essential characteristics that 
induced the mistaken action of the Home Government in 
later years. Mr. Doyle is not prepared to condemn 
Grenville and those associated with him. ‘‘ More justly 
should we blame those who for at least two generations 
had never once looked the facts of Colonial administration 
plainly in the face.” 


THE EGOIST 


Memories. By Major-General Sir Owen Tupor Burne. 
(Arnold, 15s, net.) 


Major-GENERAL SIR OWEN TupDoR BorRNE is an egoist; 
which is not to say that he is self-conscious. How many 
times in these ‘‘ memories” the first personal pronoun 
occurs we should not like to conjecture; but the book 
was written in the first instance for family reading, and 
it would have lost in interest by the elimination of the 
pronoun that lends a sense of intimacy to Sir Owen’s 
pages. That loss would have been fatal to our enjoyment 
of what is, in many respects, a delightful autobiography ; 
for it is Sir Owen Tudor Burne, rather than his memories 
as memories, that interests us. True, we could wish that 
several testimonials to his ability had been allowed to 
remain in his scrap-book, but the judicious reader will 
*‘skip”’ them and the continuity of the narrative will not 
be lost. 

Sir Owen was born at Plymouth on April 12, 1837, and 
was the eleventh of nineteen children. Of his father, who 
left the Church of England to join the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, he gives some interesting recollections, and 
ad propos of these quotes an amusing anecdote of a 
Scottish minister who arrived at the kirk without the 
manuscript of his sermon: 


He could not preach without it, but it lay in his manse a mile away 
when the time had come for him to mount into the pulpit. Here was 
a poser only to be solved by giving out the rroth Psalm. ... While 
the congregation were singing it, off to his manse for the sermon 
galloped the minister, and with equal celerity galloped back. When he 
returned the congregation were still at it, and he asked the clerk, with 
some trepidation, how they were getting on. ‘‘Oh, sir,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘ they’ve got to the end of the 84th verse, an’ they’re just 
cheepin’ like wee mice.’’ 


A praver, supposed to have been offered up by 4 pious 
man who had become prosperous, is interesting as showing 
the simplicity of the unlettered : 


‘*O Lord, enable the bank to answer all their bills, and make all my 
debtors good men. Give a prosperous voyage and return to the 
Mermaid sloop which I have insured. Thou hast said that the days of 
the wicked are short, and I trust thou wilt not forget thy promises, 
having purchased an estate in reversion of Sir J. P., a profligate young 
man. Lord, keep our funds from seeking ; and, if it be Thy will, let 
there be no sinking fund.”’ 


Mr. Burne obtained a commission in 1855 from the Duke 
of Cambridge, passed his examination, was gazetted to 
the 2oth Regiment (now Lancashire Fusiliers), and after 
a few months at Parkhurst started for the Crimea in 
charge of a draft of about two hundred recruits. He 
arrived too late to take part in any serious engagement, 
but soon after his return home the Mutiny broke out and he 
was ordered to India and after several encounters with the 
rebels was recommended for the V.C. He gives an 
interesting account of. the operations, though we do not 
think that he does justice to Sir Colin Campbell. A year 
or so after the termination of the Mutiny our hero was 
appointed military secretary to Sir Hugh Rose, whose 
praises he never tires of singing. He was present at 
Lord Canning’s first Durbar, and he gives an amusing 


— of the Viceroy’s long and dignified address to the 
chiefs : 


He spoke of the great Queen who had desired him to decorate them; 
he thanked all present for their services in the Mutiny ; he particularly 
impressed upon the Chiefs and Princes their duty in the future of 
abolishing infanticide, of making roads and railways in their territories, 
and of moving on in the paths of virtue and civilisation, and so on—a 








fine address, unfortunately translated, according to custom, by the then 
Foreign Secretary, who was an indifferent Hindustani scholar. He 
bluntly said, so far as I can remember, to the horror of those who knew 
the language, and to the visible astonishment of the Chiefs: ‘‘ Lord 
Sahib fermata hai, Salaam. Tum log badzat hai. Chokri mat maro, 
Rasta banao. Chalo. Bas. Salaam.’’ Which meant, literally trans- 
lated: ‘‘ The Viceroy commands me to say, ‘How d’ye do? You are 
a set of —— rascals. Reform! Don’t kill your female children, Make 
roads and move on. Enough! You may go.’”’ 


We can understand Lord Canning’s conviction that 
Hindustani was a very comprehensive language. 

In 1864 our author returned to England with Sir Hugh 
Rose, and accompanied him as A.D.C. on his appointment 
as Commander of the Forces in Ireland. He was in the 
Emerald Isle at the time the Fenian disturbances broke 
out, but he does not seem to have attained a real grasp 
of Irish affairs. When Lord Mayo succeeded Lawrence 
in 1868, he accepted the office of private secretary 
to the new Viceroy and returned to India. Lord Mayo 
was a man after our hero’s own heart, and he appreciates 
him at his true worth. He was a man of wide under- 
standing and knowledge and grim determination, and in 
the few short years that elapsed before the assassin’s knife 
put an end to a career of great promise, he fully 
vindicated Lord Beaconfield’s choice of him in the face of 
considerable opposition. Major Burne was summoned to 
Osborne to give an account of the murder, and, owing to 
the similarity of the doorways, on retiring to bed: 


I got into a difficulty [he says], into the details of which I will not 
enter. It was something after the nature of the ghost story told by 
Admiral Kennedy : 

‘IT was staying in an old country house in the Midlands some years 
ago. The place was, as usual, said to be haunted. A large party was 
staying in the house for the shooting, among them several ladies. One 
morning a young lady of the party came down to breakfast looking pale 
and agitated. On being questioned by our hostess, she said she had 
passed a miserable night and had received a great shock. Her story 
was as follows: Soon after she had retired to rest and got comfortably 
asieep, a ghost came into her room, and, having dragged all the clothes 
off her bed, silently retired, leaving her shivering with cold and fright, 
in which condition she remained till morning. Of course, she received 
the greatest sympathy from all present, coupled with indignation at the 
outrage. Presently in came a jovial, rubicund Major, who in answer to 
inquiries as to how he had slept, and if he had seen the ghost, replied : 
‘Oh, I slept first-rate. I was rather cold the first part of the night, but 
I went into the spare room and took the clothes off the bed, after which 
I was as warm as a toast!’’’ 


A short time after Major Burne arrived in London 
(none the worse, we trust, for his experience at Osborne) 
he was made Political A.D.C. to the Secretary of State 
for India. One of his duties was to take charge of 
native Embassies and Chiefs visiting England. He assisted 
Sir Henry Rawlinson in his reception of the Shah of 
Persia in 1873, and reproduces extracts from the Eastern 
autocrat’s diary, which he supplements by an account of 
a difficulty into which his Majesty’s slothfulness brought 
him. The Shah had insisted on seeing a prize-fight. 
** You people have shown me everything under the sun 
except what I most want to see—a prize-fight in which 
plenty of blood can be drawn,” he said; and an innocent 
prize-fight was arranged, to take place in the Buckingham 
Palace stables, half an hour before a reception of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, who were to present a memorial 
asking for protection of the Christians in Persia: 

To our dismay the Shah had had a bad night, and we could not get 
him down in time. In the meantime our Prelates had assembled in the 
ground-floor reception-room at Buckingham Palace, which led out into 
the grounds. The Shah said: ‘‘I don’t care; I won’t see the Bishops 
till I have seen the fight.’’ The Equerry said: ‘‘This is maddening. 
There is no time now to walk down to the stables. Get the men up 
quietly behind the corner wall here, and we can show our Eastern Cyrus 
a few exchanges of fists, and get him back sharp to the reception-room 
for the deputation.’’ Unluckily, the Shah, eluding our vigilance, came 
right into the room with a gold epauletted footman, who threw open 
the window-sash and ushered His Majesty out into the garden (while 
we were waiting for him to come, as arranged, out of a side door), fol- 
lowed in a trice by Lord Shaftesbury and the whole of the reverend 
gentlemen in their lawn sleeves. Like sheep without a shepherd, 
curious to know what was going on, they followed the Shah, and so in 
a moment found themselves more or less in a ring round the two prize- 
fighters, 

The dénouement our readers will \find in Sir Owen 
Burne’s pages. 
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When Lord Lytton succeeded Lord Northbrook as 
Viceroy, Major Burne again went to India as Private 
Secretary for two years, but with this part of his career 
we have not space to deal.) He was present at a dinner 
given to Lord Roberts at the United Service Club in 
November 1880, when the Duke of Cambridge, as Chair- 
man, rose to propose the health of the guest : 


He spoke, as usual, very well and eloquently till he came to the 
capture of the Peiwar Pass in Afghanistan, which was regarded as a 
great feather in Roberts’s cap. The Duke said: ‘‘ And now I come to 
the Pass—the great Pass—the well-known Pass '’ (‘‘ Where the 
was the Pass?”’ he whispered to those near at hand) ‘‘ the wonderful 
operations at the Pass—the Pass '’ (‘t Where the —— was the Pass ?”’ 
whispered the Duke again, getting very hot and angry) ‘‘ where our 
friend covered himself with glory—I mean the Pass What is the 
name of that —— Pass?’’ at last he roared, till some one near at hand 
whispered ‘* Peiwar,’’ and we all cried with laughter, while the Duke 
shook himself together, became as gentle as a dove, and went on with 


a very good speech. 


We are inclined to think that Major-General Sir Owen 
Tudor Burne over-estimates his own importance in the uni- 
verse, but there are two classes of egoists, and our author 
belongs in the first. He has written a delightful volume of 
reminiscences which every one who has the good sense to 
skip the tedious parts will feel the better forreading, We 
have not culled all the gems from his book of memory. 








EASTERN ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The Shores of the Adriatic : the Italian Side, 
Jackson, R.B.A, (Murray, 21s, net.) 


THE author of this book is fully justified in claiming that 
it deals with Italian towns which are full of architectural 
and artistic interest and of which many are very little 
known even to the more enterprising English travellers. 
Rimini is familiar enough in name: Ravenna—celebrated 
by Dante, Dryden, and Byron—is at least a goal of desire 
to every student of Italian art and history: but how 
many people have heard of Terlizzi or Pomposa? How 
many of the thousands who pass through Brindisi give a 
thought to the early churches and other monuments 
which it contains? Of the other towns treated in this 
volume most are mere names to the ordinary tourist, 
though no one who has seen Ancona either from the 
seaward or from the landward side is likely to forget it. 
But from Brindisi up to Caorle near Venice our author 
leads his readers on what he calls ‘an architectural and 
archeological pilgrimage,’’ and discovers to them an extra- 
ordinary variety of interesting things. 

His descriptions of architecture are exceedingly close 
and careful, though at times rather too technical for the 
layman to follow quite clearly: and the historical matter 
which he gives suffers from a compression which perhaps 
was unavoidable. Of course the local history of each 
town is useful in relation to its architecture ard art: but 
it might have been even more useful if the author had 
been able to give a general historical and a general artistic 
sketch, showing for example the rise and wane of 
Byzantine, of Saracenic, and of Norman influence and 
the way in which they shaded off, one into the other, and 
were merged into the Renaissance. But Mr. Hamilton 
Jackson deserves high praise for the amount of solid work 
put into his book, and the reader will find that the 
occasional severity of his technical description is relieved 
by pleasant personal anecdotes, by notes on manners 
and customs, and by appreciations of natural as well as 
architectural beauty. Above all the book abounds in 
admirable illustrations, mostly from the author’s own 
pencil. The firmness, the delicacy, and the exquisite 
finish in detail of these drawings, their extraordinary 
relief and refinement, convey to the eye just what is 
wanted. Look, for example, at the gallery and the 
ambo of S. Valentino in Bitonto; the door of the 
cathedral at Ruvo; the panels from the west door of the 
cathedral at Troja; or the west end of S, Clemente in 


By F, Hamitron 





Casauria. Work of the kind could not be better done: 
it is not merely faithful, it is full of the beauty of the 
architecture which it renders. ; 

To follow the writer at all closely in a review is 
impossible: it must suffice to indicate some points of 
dominating interest. One may remark first how soon 
these eastern Italian towns fell under the powerful 
influence of Byzantine artists. The most striking 
examples are, of course, to be seen at Ravenna with its 
world-famous mosaics. It has, indeed, been suggested 
that mosaic work had an independent origin in Italy, and 
in support of this view is cited the fact that we find at 
Ravenna mosaics dating from the fifth century, or one 
hundred and fifty years before Justinian’s artists carried 
this form of decoration far and wide, over the east and 
over the west. But Mr. Hamilton Jackson quotes St. 
Jerome as saying that even in the fourth century the 
Syrians pushed their trade orerregre and carried with 
them Syrian arts and crafts, including mosaic and sculp- 
ture. Juvenal complains of the flood of Syrian influence 
in his day: but by the sixth century it had at least 
become a healthy and an artistic influence, so blending 
with the fading spirit of classic art as to produce a style 
of decorative architecture which possesses, as some 
think, a deeper and more enduring charm than any other 
in the world. It would be easy to show how the conquests 
of the Arabs in the seventh century spread Byzan- 
tine forms and ideals, first by driving monks and other 
artists from east to west, and next by recalling and 
employing the most accomplished artists in building the 
splendid mosques of Syria, Egypt, North Africa and Spain. 
And the close connection of the Byzantine and the so- 
called Norman style cannot be questioned by any student 
of the subject. One may here call attention to the 
magnificent examples of bronze work described by our 
author, such as the bronze doors at Monte Sant’ Angelo 
and those of the cathedral at Troja, both of the eleventh 
century, and those of San Clemente in Casauria, dated 
IIgI, the latest of the sort in Italy. Nothing could more 
clearly show the relation of the two styles, and it would 
be hard to exaggerate the richness and splendour of these 
works. The doors at Monte Sant’ Angelo came direct 
from Constantinople. 

The Saracens, however, from Byzantine beginnings 
soon developed a style of their own, and traces of it are 
common in these Italian towns, which were often raided 
and sometimes occupied by Saracen invaders. Thus they 
held Bari for eighty years ending 1004 A.D.; they were at 
Trani in 840; at Troja there still remains ivory work 
with Cufic inscriptions; Lucera was called Lucera Sara- 
cenorum ; and froma document of 1301 it is clear that 
Saracen artists and artificers were highly valued at that 

eriod. For about five centuries, then, a strain of direct 
Saracen influence may be traced—an element which adds 
to the variety and picturesqueness of the monuments re- 
corded in this volume. And these monuments include, 
not only buildings but objects of art of many kinds, 
jewellers’ and silversmiths’ work, ivories, wood-carvings, 
embroideries, and paintings, for all of which the author 
shows a just appreciation. 

Taken altogether Mr. Hamilton Jackson’s book is one 
of great merit and great charm: it opens new fields of 
delight to every lover of art. Such faults as it has may 
be lightly touched upon. First the style in places is 
crabbed, and a peculiarly loose use of pronouns often 
tends to obscurity or bad grammar. Thus: 

Of the columns, which are antique, six have three rows of leaves 
and lions’ heads at the corners to which two bodies belong, the rest 
being based on Corinthian, It has been beautified in the seventeenth 
century. (p. 35.) 

In a little recess on the way to the sacristy water, which is believed 
to be medicinal, is stored beneath a little Romanesque statuette of an 


armed S. Michael standing on the dragon, which may perhaps be the 
remains of a pagan healing spring. (p, 186.) 


The ends of the seat which runs round the apse are formed by the 
episcopal throne of S. Damianus waich has been sawn through. 
(p. 2860.) 
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The library was the largest in Italy save for that of the mother 
establishment at Monte Cassino, and it ruled over a wide territory, 


(p. 289.) 


In such passages the sense is nearly lost. Moreover, 
the author's Latin quotations require revision: “‘ Docta 
manus me fecit ad hoc ut lectio vite hic recitata ferat 
fructum mentes A;” “Absit quod Fredericus sit tui 
numeris iners,’ “‘ Torre dei passi, Turris passum,” “ oc 
opus fieri fecit; ” “‘fontes aquarium;” ‘‘ Via Emilia;” 
“Salve nos, Domine.’”’ Here are many blunders, which 
can hardly be in the originals: and though S. Pier 
Crisologo is correct, it is not correct to write Pier 
Crisologus, which should be either Petrus or Peter 
Chrysologus. 

One more general criticism. Restraint in writing is 
an excellent thing: but we cannot help wishing at times 
that the author wrote less coldly where there is good 
cause for enthusiasm. Compare for instance his descrip- 
tion of Ravenna with the stirring and brilliant description 
given by Dr. Hodgkin in ‘‘ Italy and Her Invaders,” and 
our meaning will be clear. Yet noone could draw as 
Mr. Hamilton Jackson does without feeling intensely the 
beauty and the historic interest of his subjects. Indeed 
the whole volume bears evidence of his love for the 
things which he writes about. He has spared neither 
time nor labour in his work, and has produced a valuable 
and delightful book. 


THE PRINCE OF NAVIGATORS 


Dampier’s Voyages. Edited by Joun Maserieip, 2 
(E. Grant Richards, 25s. net.) 


vols. 


A NEw edition of  Dampier’s Voyages” appears appro- 
priately at a moment when, after a couple of centuries of 
neglect, an effort is being made to raise a memorial to the 
great seaman whom Captain Basil Hall has called the 
“Prince of Navigators.” Those who read the concise but 
very interesting Life which Mr. Masefield contributes to 
this new issue of the Voyages may readily learn the 
respect in which Dampier’s work has been held by many 
of our gicatest naval commanders, as well as “by the 
French, the Dutch and even the Spaniards.” Byron, 
Cook, Broughton, Flinders, Philip Carteret and Erasmus 
Gower have all borne testimony to his accuracy. Nelson 
and Howe gave his Voyages as a text-book to their mid- 
shipmen, and Lord Exmouth “read them over several 
times.” His professional excellence is therefore above 
question. That his books are full of interest the general 
reader may feel assured. 

The birthplace of Dampier is but three miles from 
Yeovil, and Mr. Masefield suggests that the Latin school 
at which he was placed may have been in that town. 
Yeovil, however, could boast of no such seat of learning. 
There is a tradition, but no record, that he was educated 
at the ancient school at Bruton. As he was left fatherless 
at the age of ten, and the name of Dampier was then 
associated with Bruton, it is probable that he lived with 
relatives in order to avail himself of free education. Of 
the claim of Bruton to be called a “‘ Latin School” let the 
following quaint extract from its foundation-deed bear 
testimony : 


And the sd. maister shall not teche his scolers song nor other 
petite lernynge as the Crosse Rewe, Redyng of the mateyns or of the 
psalter or such other small things, nother redyng of Englissh butt 
such as shall concerne lernynge of gramer. Ffor the ffounders of the 
said scole intend wt : our lordes mercy oonly to have the grammer of 
latyn tongue so sufficiently taught that the scolers of the same 
profityng and provyng shall in tymes to come forever be after their 
Capacities perfight latyn men, 


There is, however, little Latinity in Dampier’s style. 
What he learnt and what he saw were set down in a plain 
and simple English, free from affectation and exaggera- 
tion. He was imbued throughout with the desire to record 
facts that might be of use to others. Winds, currents, 
havens, soundings and anchorage he noted with a pilot’s 





diligence and care. The growth of plants and the habits 
of animals he observed with the eye of one whom Nature 
intended to be a naturalist. But in his writings there is 
no trace of vanity or self-consciousness. After the pub- 
lication of his first volume, which met with great 
success and ran rapidly through four editions, at the 
table of Samuel Pepys he met John Evelyn, who speaks 
of him as ‘‘a more modest man than one would imagine 
by the relation of the crew he had assorted with.” 

Dampier first went to sea in 1669 at the age of seven- 
teen. His first volume, published in 1697, contains the 
narrative of his life in the West Indies with the buccaneers 
between 1679 and 1688, his voyage to the East Indies and 
return home in 1691. We have not space to follow his 
wanderings, but the record of a few days’ buccaneering 
will suffice to show something of the life and the man. 

On February 20, 1685, they anchored awaiting an answer 
from the President of Panama respecting an exchange of 
prisoners : 


The 21st day we took another Bark laden with Hogs, Fowl, Salt 
Beef and Molossoes. In the afternoon we sent another letter, 


This letter Mr. Masefield gives from the original 
manuscript : 


If you refuse this last demand and thinke that the imprisonment of 
three or foure Englishmen is more advantageous to you than the 
lives of soe many of your Countrymen as are already and what else 
shall fall into our hands, then you may keep them and we will send 
you the heads of these for a beginning ; and then do our Countrymen 
the least hurt in their lives or bodyes and by the help of God wee 
will colour your Land Rivers and sea with Spanish blood of men, 
women and children the whole time that we remain in these seas, 
turning our former Mercy into cruelty, showing mercy nor giving 
quarter to any. 

Wee will bring our ships near your walls that you may have the 
pleasure of seeing them [the Spanish prisoners] hanged at your yard 
armes. 

Wee will make you know that wee are the Commanders of the 
whole South Seas, so consider what to choose for we waite your 
sentence of life or death with impatience, if death you shall certainly 
have the heads by Monday morning, etc, 


This letter “ wrought so powerfully”’ that on the next 
day prisoners were exchanged. On the 24th Dampier is 
describing the scenery and flora of Tabago, an island six 
leagues south of Panama; 


The Land by the Sea is of a black Mold and deep; but towards 
the top of the Mountain it is strong and dry. The North side of this 
Island makes a very pleasant shew, it seems to be a Garden of Fruit 
inclosed with many high trees, the chiefest Fruits are Plantains and 
Bonano’s, 


There are also Coco-nut Trees close to the sea and 
within grow many Mammet Trees. The Mammet, identi- 
fied in a note as the Mammee Apple, he describes in detaii 
—its height of ‘60 or 70 foot”” without knots or limbs, 
its head with many small limbs, its bark and colour: 


The fruit is bigger than Quince, it is round, and covered with a 
thick Rind of a grey colour: when the Fruit is ripe, the Rind is 
yellow and tough ; and it will then peel off like Lezther; but before 
it is ripe it is brittle: the juice is then white and clammy; but when 
ripe not so. The ripe Fruit under the Rind is yellow as a Carrot, 
and in the middle are two large rough stones, flat, and each of them 
much bigger than an Almond. The Fruit smells very well, and the 
taste is answerable to the smell, 


There must have been small leisure for these obseryva- 
tions: 
While we lay at Tabago we had like to have had a scurvy trick 


plaid us by a pretended Merchant from Panama, who came, as by 
stealth, to traffick with us privately, 


He came by night “ with a fireship instead of a Bark”; 
but they cut their cables and got off in safety, although 
the ship blew up quite close to them. However, at day- 
light next morning they were back picking up their 
anchors, when the approach of many canoes filled with 
men put them into “a new Consternation.” Happily 
these proved to be privateers to the number of two hun- 
dred and eighty, to whom they gave “our Flower Prize 
to carry them.” By which he means a vessel laden with 
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flour recently captured. These were busy days, yet Dam- 


pier found time to notice many things; and as Mr. Mase- 
field reminds his readers, ‘‘ Humboldt expressly says that 
the illustrious savans Condamine, Juan, and Ulloa added 
little to his observations.” 

Mr, Masefield’s edition is excellent. It contains a 
good portrait of Dampier from the picture by Thomas 
Murray in the National Portrait Gallery, and copious 
notes from manuscripts, from the writings of other 
mariners, and in identification of living things and places 
often obscured by Dampier’s quaint spelling of names. 


SPIRITS AND SMALL BEER 


Her Majesty's Rebels. 
millan, 6s.) 
Benedict Kavanagh. By Grorcr A. Birmincuam. (Arnold, 6s.) 


By Sipney Royse Lysacutr. (Mac- 


BACK in the days of tumult and shouting, of bitter strife 
and fostered crime, of no-rent manifestoes and coercion 
bills, Her Majesty’s rebels, led by one of the greatest 

litical leaders of the century, had Ireland in a ferment. 

he leader—the “ uncrowned king” and hero of the Irish 
race—stood head and shoulders above the clamouring 
multitude of politicians, and, in Ireland, every man is a 
politician, the wandering tinker under the hedge holding 
his opinions no less stoutly than the Parliamentary 
candidate on the hustings. Wild, stormy days they 
were, when the hand of the predominant partner was 
forced by widespread lawlessness; when freedom of 
action and speech was an article of belief without 
foundation in fact; when the hope of “‘ national” Ireland 
and the balance of power lay, alike, in the hands of one 
man—Parnell. 

Taking such a time of unrest for the action of his 
narrative, and a “national” leader for his principal 
figure, in a prefatory note Mr. Lysaght calls the reader’s 
attention to the points of resemblance between his hero 
and Parnell, and expresses a hope that it will be clear to 
every one that he has not attempted to portray the 
character of the great Home Ruler. Remembering the 
time and the man we accept Mr. Lysaght’s assurance 
without reservation. Michael Desmond is a notable hero, 
compounded of giant strength and strange weakness—a 
man, in fact, and a man full of magnetic force to draw 
men and women to him, now the victim of a passion he 
would not stop to control, now cold, reserved, and 
unscrupulous. Ambitious for his country he was more 
ambitious for himself, Hating England yet not loving 
Ireland—for no man who loved her could rend her 
internally for a political aim—concentrating his energies 
on the upheaval of the State, his devotion to the goddess 
Fame broken strangely by interludes of spasmodic 
devotion to the fair sex, Desmond commands our admira- 
tion without commanding our respect or our love. He is 
a fine figure for a fine novel, but he is by no means the 
finest character in a book one of the chief merits of which 
is its characterisation. It is seldom that we are given a 
picture of the Ireland of the early eighties half so finished, 
so true, or so just as Mr. Lysaght’s. He handles his men 
and women with the quiet sympathy of one who knows 
and understands them. To him they are living men and 
women and he makes them live for us. He has written 
with care and never in haste, concerning himself with the 
scenery of his stage and the development of his players, 
and we have to thank him for the most delightful glimpses 
of Irish peasants, their wit and drollery which we have 
had for many years. More than all, he has caught and 
reproduced for us the rich tones of the brogue till in 
fancy we hear the music of the blind fiddler-poet, and the 
inimitable tongue of Coneen Cal sets the imagination 
dancing with delight. To find fault with “ Her Majesty’s 


Rebels” is difficult and to praise it worthily is not easy; 
few Irish books of such good parts have come into our 
hands since Carleton’s days, tor few authors hold the 





balance so accurately or write so restrainedly and so 
simply as Mr. Lysaght, content to fill their pages with 
the moving figures of men, animated by the spirit of life 
itself. 

In “Benedict Kavanagh,” it need hardly be said, the 
atmosphere is meant to be Irish. Mr. George Birming- 
ham’s book reminds us of the study table and some 
sermons ; and we have seldom listened to a worse sermon 
or read a duller book. From Ireland we expect the flash 
of wit—to be moved to laughter though it be through our 
tears. But neither the spark of wit nor the sadness of 
tears nor the joy of laughter is here. Mr. Birmingham 
has no tale to unfold. Having read his three hundred and 
twenty-four pages, we are entirely ignorant of the purpose 
for which the book was written. An attempt is made to 
extol the work of the Gaelic League, and the best that one 
of its bright ornaments can say of its aim is: ‘‘ I doubt if 
any one at present can explain what we are doing, or why 
it is good.” Exactly. This has always been our view. 
Mr. George Birmingham is fond of cheap sneers ; perhaps 
he believes that theyatone for dulness. He holds nothing 
sacred—not even the poverty of hard-worked women. He 
sneers at everybody from the Provost of Trinity down to 
poor Dublin landladies ; his book, indeed, is full of cheap 
thrills, cheap enthusiasm, cheap pathos, cheap eulogy, 
cheap emotion. ‘ Benedict,” for instance, once listened 
to a Gaelic song of which he did not understand a word ; 
by the time the third verse was reached, we are told: 


eyes in his soul had been opened and he saw. He stood on high 
ground and there was beneath him barren land and up against it 
broke the salt sea. Lean beasts went to and fro picking scanty grass. 
Men and women, toiling endiessly, gathered meagre harvests ; piled 
dripping wrack on stone altars to burn as sacrifice to the spirit 
of desolation, and the salt breath of their deity blew green smoke, 
pungent, sour blankets of it flat across the fields. 


We do not care to waste space in discussing so dull a 
book as Mr. Birmingham’s, He is an egoist of the worst 
description, and, as we have said before, he knows less of 
Ireland than the intelligent tourist. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 
Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. Tucker. 
net.) 


THE numerous attempts that have been made, from time 
to time, to present a picture of the daily life of the 
ancient Greek, have not been of a kind to arouse enthu- 
siasm, or even interest. The reason has always been that 
they have attempted too much, with the inevitable 
result that they have become mere dictionaries of anti- 
quities. In Professor Tucker’s book there is no minute 
and dreary exposition of details. The Attic day does 
not drag its weary length through piles of musty manu- 
script, nor is the dust of excavation on our boots as we 
plod across a ghostly agora, peopled with unsubstantial 
shadows. Instead, the real Athens of Pericles rises 
around us, with its glittering acropolis and its squalid 
and unsavoury streets. Bareheaded, lightly sandalled, 
and with our cloak slung about cur shoulders, we greet 
friend Pasicles, our author’s typical citizen, a solid, 
respectable man—xanjs xayabds, a fine type of manhood— 
and in his company we live the life of Athens as to the 
manner born. Whether chatting by the tables of the 
stout and prosperous alien banker with whom we deal, 
discreetly stopping our ears to the “ Billingsgate’”’ of the 
bread-women, dropping into the barber’s to hear the 
latest news, or partaking of our kindly friend’s hospi- 
tality, we are Athenians of Athens for the delightful 
hour that we spend in reading this unpretentious little 
book. 

We have indicated that Professor Tucker takes a 
typical citizen as the medium of his exposition. We 
should rather say, two typical citizens, Pasicles is 


(Macmillan, 5s. 
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—— to us asa man of thirty or more. His child- 
ood does not concern us. But we are present at his 
wedding, we are even presented to his wife, and with him 
we rejoice over the birth of his son Lysimachus, follow- 
ing with interest the child’s progress from playtime to 
school, from school to manhood; for these are, as our 
author would say, “ breathing Athenians.” Ina book so 
uniformly pleasant and sound as this it is difficult to indi- 
cate the best points. Perhaps the chapter on slavery and 
that upon Council and Assembly, may be found the most 
informative. Professor Tucker has been wise to confine 
his attention to a single century of Athenian life, and 
that the most brilliant (440-330 B.c.). It has given him 
room for broad strokes of the brush, and his sketch is 
vivid, certain and strong. 

If we must criticise, we would cast a doubt upon the 
statement that the Athenians were a mixed race. We 
can find no evidence of an Achaean strain in their 
ancestry. Nor do we hold that the Greek tongue was a 
Homeric importation. And to speak of the Propyleza as 
a “ triumphal arch ”’ is surely misleading to the novice in 
these matters. Apart from these points, our only quarrel 
with Professor Tucker is the complete absence of all 
references. Surely a few of these might have been 
included for the benefit of more advanced readers than 
the “‘young person’’ for whom this discreet yet 
delightful account of Attic life was primarily designed. 


Perugino. By Epwarp Hutron. (Duckworth, 2s.) 


As an introduction to the work of the master of Raphael 
this little monograph by Mr. Edward Hutton admirably 
fulfils its purpose, and will be welcomed by all who appre- 
ciated the graceful prose of the same author’s “‘ Cities of 
Umbria.” With a modesty which might be imitated by 
writers Jess well qualified than himself Mr. Hutton declines 
to pose as an authority, and wisely refrains from plunging 
into controversial attributions in a book admittedly 
intended for a popular audience. Where such vexed 
questions cannot fairly be avoided Mr. Hutton, in the 
main, follows Mr. Berenson, and in explicit foot-notes 
puts his reader on the track of more detailed information. 
His own aim is to disentangle the peculiar charm of 
Perugino’s paintings, and to expound with sympathetic 
insight the characteristics which endear his work to its 
students. How this charm is to be found in the back- 
ground rather than the foreground of Perugino’s work is 
best explained in the author’s own words : 

His figures, always a little aloof from life, more or less dream 
people, often beautiful, but always a little fantastic, a little senti- 
mental, as we might say, become less real, less actual as he grows 
older; he seems continually to have repeated himself, to have been 
content to care little about them, but his landscapes are always full of 
the eagerness and peace which he has found in that world of valley 
and mountain and lake which surrounds his home and his birthplace : 
in it he seems to have found everything that might satisfy him, and 
to it he returns again and again as though, as indeed it was, it were 
something divine, something that in a world that was continually 
passing away remained always, in its profound and living beauty, the 
one thing that could never fail him, and in which he finds, as both 
before and after him so many poets and _— philosophers and 
children, the simplest too among men and women have found, the 
very garments as it were of God, whose voice as of old we may hear 
still walking in the Garden. 


The size of the book renders it practically impossible to 
reproduce the larger paintings of Perugino with any clear- 
ness, and the most satisfactory reproductions are those of 
sections and heads; but this is one of the few of the 
plethora of art books which will be bought not for its 
illustrations but for its text. 


The Roman Capitol in Ancient and Modern Times, By E. 
Rovocanacut. Translated from the French by Freperick 
Lawton. (Heinemann, 4s. net.) 


THE author and translator of this work are mutually 
unfortunate in their association. For the book, un- 
interesting when translated, must have been very unin- 
teresting to the translator; written in jerky and jumbled 
Style, it has been translated into still more jerky and 








jumbled English, Apart from the personal weariness 
induced by the attempt to read this small book on a 
great subject, an indelible impression is created on the 
reader’s mind that both author and translator were weary 
of their work before it was half done. M. Rodocanachi 
has plainly spent an immense amount of laborious study 
on the preparation of his material. But one feels that, 
having collected this mass of material, he was oppressed 
by the magnitude of his task, and set to work without 
heart. The result is that, though the synoptical table of 
contents reads well and the arrangement of the book is 
good in theory, the matter consists of a disconnected 
series of observations, marred by useless repetition and 
trivial detail. The notes, which frequently occupy more 
than half the page, contain much that might have been 
incorporated in the text, and thus bear witness to hasty 
and impatient book-making. Whole passages of medieval 
Latin are given with all their contractions, and, where 
recognised contractions might have been used, the words 
are given at length. However,in spite of these serious 
blemishes, the book contains a great deal of out-of- 
the-way information, which will repay the trouble of the 
seeking. The accounts of poetical coronations are in- 
teresting, and occasionally lightened by humour which 
we cannot help thinking is unconscious, while the notes 
form a valuable guide to that further study which is 
suggested by the very full bibliography at the end of 
the book. 

Upon the shoulders of the translator must rest much 
of the responsibility for the uninviting character of the 
volume in its English dress; for the trail of translation is 
over it all; it is redolent of the dictionary, we had almost 
said of the fifth form. Mr. Lawton’s knowledge of French 
must be of the respectable and laborious order which alone 
can produce a totally inelastic version. _He renders the 
Gallic idiom with pathetic fidelity. Nor is his knowledge 
of the niceties of English over-wide. The abominable 
word “ bass”’-relief is no more English than it is French 
or Italian. Sentences such as “the repairs . . . which 
were the first that we have any certain knowledge of,” 
and “The Conservators ... were forced to hastily 
retire” assail the patient reader from time to time. It 
must be admitted that the task of translating the mass of 
ill-digested material of which the book consists cannot 
have been otherwise than tiresome, but the shortcomings 
of the translation make the work in its present form still 
more tiresome to read. 


The Egypt of the Future. 

mann, 3s. 6d. net.) 
As Mr. Dicey was for many years the only publicist of any 
importance who advocated the expediency of England’s 
assuming an avowed and permanent Protectorate over 
Egypt it may be imagined that his latest book, which is 
a sequel to his story of the Khedivate, is of a highly con- 
troversial character. It is suited for review in a political 
rather than a literary journal. He thinks, for example, 
that no honest critic can dispute the zeal, the absolute 
integrity, and the ability with which Lord Cromer rules 
Egypt, but he adds that “‘ Egypt—under autocratic, 
though genuinely benevolent rule—has made enormous 
material progress, but her moral progress has been of a 
retrograde description.”” He would have Egyptian officials 
in place of English, leaving internal administration in 
native hands while maintaining British supremacy as 
a matter of vital importance to England as the mistress 
of India. Lord St. Aldwyn once said that England had 
been established as a trustee for civilisation in Egypt 
with the assent of other powers, and it is really to 
combat this view, not destructively only but with con- 
structive proposals, that Mr. Dicey has written his book. 
When the Eastern question once more comes up for 
settlement our position in Egypt will certainly have to 
be decided, and for this reason Mr. Dicey's book will be 
read with great interest even by those who find them- 
selves unable to agree with his conclusions. 


By Epwarv Dicey, C.B. (Heine- 
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SOME PROTESTS AND AN 
APPRECIATION 


It is time that some one made a protest against the 
habit, which is apparently growing among our poets, of 
issuing ‘‘new”’ volumes of poetry which contain a large 
proportion of poems that have been previously published. 
I do not refer to poems which have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines. To collect these into a volume is, 
of course, perfectly legitimate. But, to take a definite 
example, here is a volume published by the Dun Emer 
Press at 7s.6d. Itiscalled ‘‘ By Still Waters, Lyrical Poems 
Old and New”’; and it is by “A. E.,” and the manager 
of the Dun Emer Press informs us that he ‘‘ has to thank 
Mr. John Lane for permission to reprint ten poems from 
‘Homeward Songs’ and nine poems from the ‘ Earth 
Breath,’ also Messrs. Macmillan for permission to reprint 
seven poems from ‘ The Divine Vision.’”’ That is to say, 
twenty-six poems out of thirty-two that the volume 
contains are old, and only six are new. I know that one 
has to be very careful about what one says nowadays 
touching the “Celtic movement,” but I must say that 
this sort of literary re-hashing may be, and probably is, 
exceedingly Celtic, but that there does not appear to be 
much ‘‘movement” about it. Perhaps the “movement” 
is marking time. It must, I suppose, be allowed to 
behave occasionally in a Hibernian manner. 

Mr. Maurice Baring is not Irish, nor is he, as far as I 
know, connected with any “ movement,” but he too has 
issued a volume of * Sonnets and Short Poems ”’ (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2s. net), the greater part of which, as he 
informs us in an author’s note, have appeared before, in 
a volume called ‘**The Black Prince,” and elsewhere. 
Then why issue them again? I hasten to add that they 
are quite good and well worth reading more than once; 
but as the greater part of them have probably been 
already reviewed in these columns, there can be no object 
in my attempting to repeat the task. 

The anonymously published “Songs of Lucilla’ (Elkin 
Mathews) is a curiously uneven book. The author occa- 
sionally lapses unaccountably into slipshod diction and 
commonplace expression. That she is not, however, 
dependent on inspiration alone when she writes is proved 
by the artistic finish and the mastery of technique which 
she displays when she is at her best. The first poem in 
the book, a sonnet, has such fine lines and images in it as 


these : 
Fretting the mortal garment of the mind 
With passionate heat and cold perplexity, 


which are almost worthy of Rossetti, and the whole sonnet 
is what a sonnet should be: the image of a mood caught 
and seized and moulded into a beautiful form, written with 
fire in the soul and ice in the brain. Another splendid 
sonnet is ‘In Chrysalis Months.” Certainly if a poet is, 
as I hold, to be judged ultimately by his or her best work, 
the author of “Songs of Lucilla” must be accorded a 
high place among contemporary poets. I quote two 
exquisite stanzas from the ‘‘ Moated House” ; 

And ever in the limpid glass 

I pore, and through its faery world 


I watch the phantom clouds unfurled, 
In printless pageants as they pass. 


And swift-winged swallows shrilling skim, 
Like plaintive words, its pensive deep, 

And silver dace, like dreams in sleep, 

Flash through its twilight dense and dim. ,. 


I should now like to make another protest, this time 
against translations of foreign contemporary minor poets 
into English verse. On our table is * Poems by Arthur 
Pfungst,” translated from the German by E. F. L. Gauss, 
“first assistant librarian of the Chicago Public Library,” 
with a preface by T. W. Rhys Davids (Kegan Paul 
5s. net). 


I feel it a great honour [says Mr, Rhys Davids in his preface] to 
have been asked to say a few words as introduction to this translation 








of Dr. Pfungst’s beautiful verses ; all the more so, indeed, as it is diffi- 
cult for me to see what I have done to deserve it. 


This exactly expresses what I feel myself about being 
asked to review Dr. Pfungst’s ‘ beautifyl yerses.”” What 
have I done to deserve this honour? I have—I say it 
with shame—little knowledge of the German language, and, 
I blush to relate it, I have never heard of Dr. Pfungst. I 
have, however, read a great many pages of Dr. Pfungst’s 
book in the English (or should I say American ?) transla- 
tion, and I can lay my hand on my heart and say that if 
they possessed any beauty in their original language jit 
has entirely vanished in the translation : 


Let but once the hours pass 

With their fleeting pain and glee ; 
Do not look upon the mass, 

Dare with thee (sic) alone to be. . . » 


Ah, it is so easy floating 

On the stream that round us swells, 
But ’tis hard one’s life devoting 
When one with his ‘‘ego”’ dwells. 


* Which,” to vary the Bab Ballads, “is ugly but I don’t 
know what it means.” 


Once I would be like other people are, 
Who look on medley (sic) life intoxicated. 


But my brain reels, I feel that I am realising Dr. Pfungst’s 
former aspirations in my own person. I[ feel as if I were 
looking ‘‘on medley life intoxicated.” I must give up 
reading Dr. Pfungst before it becomes a habit. 
‘The Triumph of Man” by Percy Schofield (Elliot 

Stock) is the noisiest poem for its size I have ever read. 
The amount of “crashing” and “riving”’ and *‘ roar- 
ing” and “groaning” and ‘‘ bursting” and “ thunder- 
ing ” which takes place in the seventy-four pages of the 
book must, I am sure, constitute a record which has 
never been equalled. To quote ‘*‘The Volcanoes” on 
page 63: 

Our roarings are grander 

Than voices awakened 

By scourges of lightnings 

That leap from the clouds ; 

Our million-ton’d murmurs 

Escape from crag-prisons 

Wherein thro’ dumb aeons 

Their powers had been baffled 

By granite-hewn fetters. 

Our offspring, foul glories 

Of lyrical lava, } 

Red ravell’d-wing’d lightnings, 

Mad clouds and loud ashes, 

Eclipse the pure day-beams 

And drown the mild music 

Of bird, breeze, and river, 

Of fountain and ocean. 

One sound in all nature— 

The trump of our travail. 


Mr. Schofield is a purist, and I am sorry to say that his 
line * our million-ton’d murmurs ”’ is not what I had first 
thought it to be. It is only “ million-toned” with the 
‘*E” eliminated in the same way as it is eliminated in 
**Red ravell’d-wing’d lightnings.”” When I first read 
these inspired lines I thought the murmurs were * million- 
tonned murmurs.” Is it too late to suggest this as an 
emendation ? It seems to me to produce a more deafen- 
ing effect. But perhaps I am merely trying to “ paint the 
lily and gild refined gold.” In any case the triumph of 
Mr. Schofield is assured, ‘‘ The trump of [his] travail” 
will, if it is heard, completely silence any other conceiv- 
able sounds. The only drawback is that, /aute de mieux, 
he will probably have to blow it himself. 

Concerning “His Kingly word and other original 
poems ’”’ by Major F. M. Wenborn, V. D. (Love and Mal- 
comson Limited), we are informed that his Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to accept a copy of the book. I 
can only say (with heart and voice) God Save the King, 


A. D. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


GARDEN MEMORIES 


ApouT February 14—St. Valentine’s Day—when the 
chaffinch, now gaudily equipped in his sporting plumage, 
begins first to sing his brief sweet song, one’s thoughts 
turn naturally to the poetry of the open air. During the 
hard months of winter it has been read and perhaps 
studied, but now that the days are lengthening the most 
prosaic of us begins to thrill to the coming spring. He 
would indeed be hardened in his mind whose feelings 
were not touched by the opening of the first snow-drop or 
daffodil. It is the purest of all sensuous poetry, yet it is 
curious that, in the garden, decay is more productive 
of good verses than living and absolute beauty. No one 
has ever yet written a poem of the highest water after 
passing to and fro through the noblest and best-ordered 
garden, but the mere thought expressed by Goldsmith— 
“Here where once a garden smiled, and still where 
many a garden flower grows wild’”’—seems to call up 
those old associations that are the very stuff of which 
poetry is made. SoI was thinking when traversing the 
gravel-path one chilly night not long ago, when the moon 
was young, and I bethought me of many such places ; with 
most tenderness perhaps, since we are all egoists more or 
less, of the garden where my childish feet first trod. The 
ploughshare now passes over it annually and the house to 
which it belonged has disappeared, but still here and 
there a lily or a crocus will come up to tell the stranger 
that once this was the treasured garden of a family, and 
to awaken in the few who remember it a thousand sad 
and tender reminiscences. Perhaps it is this which 
enables one to enter more fully into the desolation that 
now lies in places where once fair gardens smiled. For 
example there is the beautiful little garden at Bemerton 
near Salisbury, where often the saintly George Herbert 
paced to and fro, composing those ingenious verses de- 
scriptive of the fine church that stands just on the 
other side of the road, or celebrating the beauty of those 
modest virtues that he prized. Here perhaps it was 
that a living rose suggested the most charming of all his 
poems: 
Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright— 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 


The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die, 


Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die, 


The permanent element of the situation is the river 
Arun that flows past with the softest of murmurs yet with 
that same voice that Herbert must have listened to. 
Looking at it, I cannot help fancying for the moment that 
the river has a personality of its own, a consciousness that 
must be passionless. The same feeling has come to me 
sometimes when looking down on the Tweed from 
Dryborough singing the same song that it crooned to 
Sir Walter, that greeted the ears of the rude forayers, or 
that mail-clad soldiers heard when they stopped their 
horses,to refresh beast and man in the coolwater. Herbert’s 
medlar tree too, old, decrepit and helped by crutches and 
ligatures, still makes a show of life, as if to remind us of 
the time when it claimed the attention of a poet, just as 
the dear dark little study in his house suggests the 
volumes he has thumbed and pored over. 

_ Iremember too the first time that I went to Somersby 
in Lincolnshire and saw that garden where a “‘ happy 
sister came and flung a ballad to the brightening moon.” 
In the dell, where Tennyson used to spend much of 
his time, the snowdrops in February came up like a white 
cloud as prodigally and beautifully as they did in the day 
of the “‘owd Doctor.” But what a wild tangle the garden 
1s, untended, overgrown, the lawn where Hallam and his 
country friends used to sit gone to waste and neglect. 


“Time passes” is the solemn phrase op the sun-dial in 
the churchyard, and in the change and decay seen all 
around the rectory its message is writ plainer than any 
print, Indeed the vicarage garden or the rectory garden 
is usually the saddest of all. The incumbent generally 
goes to it when he is young, so that the associations of his 
children are bound up with it, but at his death it passes 
into other hands, and as the mosses of new years gather 
on the trunks of the trees, so the associations of new 
families are formed and grow old as the generations pass 
away. 

Not verylong after the death of Richard Jefferies, I 
remember, I visited the old garden at Coate. It was hard 
to picture from it the life led by him and his brothers in 
those days when he was unconsciously garnering the 
material that was to form “The Gamekeper at Home” 
and “ Wild Life in a Southern County.” Before that, the 
thatch which, untended and full of holes though it was in 
the time of his father, formed a characteristic feature of 
the house, had been taken off and replaced by slates. 
The little half-attic room upstairs, which he made into 
a kind of study, had been tidied up into a model of 
neatness. The trees against the wall, which his 
father had allowed to go unpruned, were cut back and 
reduced to seemliness and order. The edgings whose 
unbridied growth was noticeable in the old days were 
now either rooted up or reduced to shape and form: 
The yellow musk still makes its appearance among the 
cobble-stones of the house. The small summer-house 
where Jefferies and his brother played at castles still 
carries the idly-scribbled name; the trees that his father 
had planted and allowed to grow in a wild desire for 
privacy still remain. In the case of Jefferies imagination 
had plenty of scope, for the family had been yeomen there 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth. Generation after 
generation had been reared in the old house. Successive 
children had played in the garden paths and reddened 
their lips with fruit gathered in the little orchard: The 
barred perch and pike that Jefferies descried in the neigh- 
bouring brook, they, or their successors, are still to be 
seen. And how pleasant it is to picture this quiet fruit- 
ful English life in the days long past, when there were no 
stage-coaches, much less trains and motors, to destroy the 
quiet and seclusion of the place, when no trippers came to 
roam over the Downs on which still can be traced the 
tracks made by early Briton or ancient Roman. The 
place is one where the sun delights to linger and where any 
one who likes to dream dreams may pass his time away 
with a succession of beautiful and enchanting visions. 
Yet for suggestion he has only here and there a survival 
from the past ; dark oblivious dust has eaten up or covered 
over all the rest. 

With such thoughts as these did the hours pass under 
the half-grown moon in the dark February evening. To 
the outward eye the figure walking to and fro might have 
appeared a solitary one. Yet it was accompanied by an 
interesting and happy crowd of people—interesting because 
thought alone was the reason of their appearance, and 
happy because with the creatures of imagination one has 
at Nest power to blot out all that belongs to the region of 
despair and unhappiness. 

P, 








FICTION 


The Memories of Ronald Love, By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen, 
6s.) 


Mrs. MANN tells the story of a child’s life some sixty years 
ago. She brings passionate sympathy, bitter indignation 
and an unforgiving attitude to the narrative of the 
unhappy far-off things of Ronald’s childhood, and stimu- 
lates the reader to fresh interest in a rather threadbare 








subject. There is skill and tenderness, too, in the handling 
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of delicate scenes, and at least one subtly drawn character 
in Eleanor, Ronald’s unexpected friend. Before Ronald 
is plunged into the horrors of Mrs. Priestley’s} ‘‘ Academy 
for Young Gentlemen,” he recalls the first delightful days 
in the little cottage with his lovely laughing mother—a 
mother who takes life as it comes without troubling her 
pretty head about morals or manners—and “ Doctor” 
who is her constant visitor. Then suddenly the tempest 
of “‘ Doctor’s” wrath sweeps the irresponsible Nancie into 
an undesired marriage, and Ronald into the genteel 
boarding-school about which the author has much to say. 
She grows eloquent over the miseries, petty tyranny, and 
cruel discipline of Miss Pergaman, the undermistress, a 
terrible Christian person, of vicious instincts. All this is 
in accordance with tradition, and is convincing enough ; 
but Mrs. Mann must not ask us to believe that her Miss 
Pergaman possessed one single charm that could beguile 
Mr. Priestly or any other old gentleman, into the path of 
dalliance. 


Human Toll, By Barsara Baynton. (Duckworth, 6s.) 


CouRAGE and perseverance are demanded of those who 
would read this tale of Australian bush life to the end. 
The dialects of blacks, half-castes, bushmen and German 
settlers constantly baffle and irritate the reader : only the 
closest attention makes it possible to keep in touch with 
the drift of the story, or to understand what many of the 
characters say and do. The plot is ill constructed, there 
is no charm of style to compensate for the want of re- 
straint in the description of ugly scenes. Boshy’s love 
and care of Lovey, the orphan daughter of his “‘ boss ”’, are 
the only pleasant episodes in a narrative dealing with a 
degenerate and uncivilised class of people whose manners, 
language, and ideas, are invariably unattractive, and 
often repugnant. 


The Spanish Necklace. B.M.Croxer. (Chatto & Windus, 
2s. 6d, net.) 


Tue publishers are to be congratulated on their enter 
prise in giving us three hundred and forty-eight pages of 
fiction illustrated, neatly bound and well printed for the 
modest price of half a crown and we have little doubt 
that the book will be as popular as is the price. When 
we get so much for our money it is perhaps hypercritical 
to cavil at the quality of the tale before us. Still, we 
must confess to a certain weariness in toiling through 
chapter after chapter unlit by a flash of humour, 
originality or insight, where the characters appear to 
have walked out of a Drury Lane melodrama, and the 
local colour smacks of Baedeker. The plot is, however, 
sufficiently well worked out, there is plenty of incident, 
and the fortunes of the miser’s daughter and the hand- 
some Spanish marquis will no doubt be followed with zest 
by innumerable readers in second-class suburban railway 
carriages and in the servants’ hall. 


The Colonel of the Red Huzzars. By Joun Reep Scorr, 
(E. Grant Richards, 6s.) 


Two fictitious kingdoms on the Continent, an American 
soldier who is the descendant and image of a king of one 
of them, a present king who adopts him as heir as soon 
as he sees him, and gives him his daughter with almost 
hysterical willingness ; a villain who is naturally annoyed 
by the American, since he was on his way to the throne 
and the heroine until the interloper arrived; a masque- 
rade; a secret gallery; a knife; a coat of mail; a duel 
between the two best fencers in Europe; and so forth— 
the ingredients are not new. Criticism is silenced by the 
fact that we do not know how things are done in Valeria. 
The story is impossible but more readable than 
most, and it is well printed and illustrated, full of bright 
dialogue, and has for heroine the most outrageous flirt 
since Rosalind, 





The Duchess of Pontifex Square. By G.W. Arvieton, (Long, 6s.) 


THE lady thus oddly named resided in a southern suburb of 
London, in which district also was placed the dispensary 
of Dr. Perigord. The physician is called upon to attend 
the noble duchess, and the startling and mysterious cir- 
cumstances which arise from his visit make up a tale 
which Mr. Appleton tells with imagination, vivacity, and 
not a little insight into human nature. His book is a very 
good example of the sensational novel, and the author 
may be commended for his delineations of the minor 
characters, particularly the various members of the 
family which let lodgings in Pontifex Square. 


The Penniless Millionaire. By Davin Curistiz Murray, 
(Long, 6s.) 


SENSATIONAL melodrama of the recognised type, written 
with the facility we expect in this author, from whom we 
hoped for something more novel in plot and characterisa- 
tion and less conventional in the dénouement. “ The 
Penniless Millionaire” is far from being the worst of 
Mr. Murray’s books that we have read, and it will please 
readers who like this class of fiction. 








DRAMA 


“ ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR” AT THE NEW 
ROYALTY THEATRE 


MADAME JANE Hapinc has been paying a visit to the New 
Royalty Theatre this week, appearing in various parts 
from her repertory. None of these is more famous than 
that of Adrienne Lecouvreur, which she played on Monday 
evening. The play has a history of great interest. 
MM. Scribe and Legouvé wrote it specially for Rachel in 
1849; but so great was her predilection for the classical 
drama that it was some time before she would undertake 
the part. Finally, however, she consented; it became a 
favourite in her repertory; and in it she made her last 
appearance on the stage. The actress was herselfa death- 
stricken woman when she played the great death-scene of 
Adrienne at the end of the fifth act. This was at Charles- 
town on December 17, 1856. There have been two English 
adaptations; one—The Reigning Favourite—made by 
Mr. Oxenford soon after the success of the original; the 
other made fora famous Polish actress, Madame Modjeska. 
She appeared in the part at the Court Theatre in 1880, 
supported by an English company, amongst whom was 
= Forbes Robertson in the part of Maurice, Comte de 
axe. 

The play is old-fashioned romantic melodrama: that is 
to say, it is a play of situations, up to which the authors 
work through acts of intrigue and improbability, regard- 
less of everything so long as the essential moment is 
sufficiently intense. To modern ideas the technique is 
elaborately cumbrous. The main issue of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, setting aside the innumerable plots and 
counterplots, which lend piquancy to the situation, is 
simple enough. Maurice, Comte de Saxe, is loved by two 
women, the Princesse de Bouillon and the great actress, 
Adrienne. He rejects the Princess whom he has once loved; 
that was a mistake. He really loves Adrienne. The 
Princess discovers this and, though Adrienne has rescued 
her from a terrible exposure, she kills Adrienne by sending 
her a bouquet of poisoned flowers. The great moments, 
to which all else is sacrificed, are three in number: the 
scene in the dark room where the Princess is rescued and 
recognises her rescuer by thesound of her voice; the scene 
in the fourth act where Adrienne, thinking that Maurice 
has played her false, conveys insult to the Princess by her 
recitation of Phédre in the Princess’s own drawing-room; 
and the final scene in which, just as she is dying from the 
effects of the poisoned bouquet, she discovers that Maurice 
is true to her and dies in his arms. It is a part written for 
a great emotional actress, who must by the sheer force of 
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her personality drive ‘away that imp of incredulity 
and create the conviction that the unreal, impossible 
situations are both natural and possible. 

And this Madame Jane Hading is still able to do. 
Time throws no darts at her. Her voice on Monday 
sounded as fresh and as haunting in its beauty as ever, 
She did not seem to tire. Her gestures were always 
expressive and finished: at the beginning of a scene they 
are slow, and impressive by their slowness, and gradually 
they become swift and impassioned. Always she holds 
you by the magnetism of her voice and personality. 
M. Arnaud played Maurice, Comte de Saxe, with magni- 
ficent spirit. He looked pre-eminently the hero; not a 
trace of vulgarity appeared in his performance, and vul- 
garity easily creeps into the portrayal of the irresistible 
cavalier. He was always finely distinguished. Mlle. 
Marcille again showed her great skill in her playing of the 
Princess ; and M. Dutertre put the right touch of pathos 
and charm into the character of the old régisseur 
Michonet, Adrienne’s staunch admirer. The whole per- 
formance went with the dash which is proper to such a 
play, in spite of the fact that there were one or two 
hitches in the stage-management, They were noticeable 
because hitches at these French plays occur seldom con. 
sidering the number and variety produced. 








H, pe S. 
FINE ART 
FRENCH DRAWINGS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


THE carefully selected series of drawings by modern 
French masters on exhibition at Messrs. Obach’s galleries 
in New Bond Street affords a welcome opportunity to 
study the different methods of approaching nature 
employed by that famous group of landscape painters 
loosely classified as the Barbizon School. To frequenters 
of Bond Street exhibitions no works are more familiar 
than the pictures of these masters, but with their draw- 
ings the London public is less well acquainted ; and since 
the individuality of a painter stands more clearly revealed 
in his sketches and studies than in his “ finished ”’ works, 
the present collection has a real educational value, 
emphasising those differences of outlook and technique 
between the Barbizon painters which are often obscured 
in their oil paintings. No great insight is needed to draw 
a distinction between the three great masters of the group, 
Corot the mystic, Rousseau the realist, and Millet the 
humanist, even in the oil paintings, but the personalities 
of the lesser luminaries are not so sharply defined, and a 
superficial resemblance in subject, colour or tone may 
blind the unwary student to the fundamental divergence 
between the art, for example, of Troyon and Jacques, of 
Harpignies and Daubigny. 

In many respects Daubigny is the best represented of 
all at Messrs. Obach’s, and his drawings show a width of 
Tange and catholicity of interests hardly to be inferred 
from his better known pictures. Few, we imagine, would 
at first sight identify with Daubigny the masterly 
Construction of the Victoria Embankment, 1866, in which 
the painter has anticipated Mr. Muirhead Bone’s gift of 
snatching a beautiful design from the temporary chaos of 
the contractor; or the minutely drawn Interior, worthy 
of a little master of the Netherlands. More characteristic 
of the Daubigny we know in paint are The Bend of the 
River and Landscape with Trees, St. Denis, the last a pen- 
and-ink-drawing, heightened by a few touches of red 
chalk, and remarkable for the detailed and intensely 
Sought-out drawing of the trees. The eight drawings by 
Rousseau are less sensational than the Daubignys, if no 
whit less instructive, and surprise by their very quietness, 
a quality rarely associated with this tempestuous wooer 
of nature. Yet how eloquent they are of the grim, 





determined manner in which the man went about his 
work, patiently surveying the battle-ground before bring- 
ing on the main engagement! Scarcely more than 
skirmishes with nature, these preliminary studies might be 
called, and if they seem to lack the passion and dramatic 
intensity of his more abandoned brush-work, the explana- 
tion must be that the crisis has not yet been reached. 
He is working up to it, either by an attack in outline, as 
in In Auvergne, the pictorial shorthand of which must not 
be regarded as a sign of haste but of purposeful economy, 
or by a closer engagement, as in The Oak Tree near the 
High Road, perhaps the most important, as it is the 
most characteristic, of the series, where a fragment of 
nature has been captured and imprisoned by the painter 
in his carefully and beautifully balanced design. — 

The exhibition of the Staats Forbes Collection has 
familiarised us with the drawings of Jean Frangois Millet 
and two of the drawings at Obach’s, Reaping and Sheep- 
shearing, are tolerably well known. If these impressive 
designs reveal the classicism which underlay the realism 
of Millet, his romanticism and intense feeling for the 
poetry of nature is equally well represented by his. more 
exquisite, more moving, landscape study, The Copse, 
Evening. Of the Corots the Landscape with overhanging 
Tree is a beautiful variation of a favourite theme, which, 
though often repeated, never wearies, while the earlier 
View of an Italian Town has the schoolgirlish charm of the 
master in his most demure moments. Of the two cattle 
painters, Jacques is decidedly the better represented, his 
Shepherd and Flock on a Hill being a rhythmical composi- 
tion of great tenderness, while his Fowls is a tour de force 
in its masterly and spontaneous interpretation of light 
and colour in black and white. The Troyons are far from 
insignificant ; but the beach scenes, On the Coast and On 
the Dunes, are chiefly interesting as excursions into a field 
which was subsequently to be more fully reaped by 
Boudin, whose mastery of sea and sky is also fore- 
shadowed by Isabey’s On the Coast. Less famous than 
these, Antoine Vollon (1833-1900) deserves fully his re- 
presentation here, and while his Poplars shows him 
treading humbly but honestly in the footsteps of Corot, 
in the tender interpretation of a Dutch Landscape with 
Windmill at twilight he leads the way for J. Maris. _ 

If the Barbizon group preponderate in this exhibition, 
it is not confined to their work but includes some notable 
drawings by Decamps, Delacroix, Fantin, Fromentin and 
Herbert. The Hamlet and Polonius of Delacroix is well 
known by the reversed lithograph, and if not quite 
satisfactory as a Shakespearean illustration is, neverthe- 
less, master’s work in its tremendous power. This 
forcefulness of draughtsmanship, a draughtsmanship 
masterly but the reverse of academic, is again displayed 
in the wonderful pen-and-ink sketch of an Arabian 
Cavalier, the life and movement of the horse and the 
modelling of its rounded flanks being vigorously expressed 
by a summary and seemingly slapdash notation of lights 
and shadows. It is interesting and instructive to compare 
with this the exquisitely refined Study of a Horse by Eugéne 
Fromentin, the peerless painter of Algeria and father of 
modern art criticism. Perfect in its own way as a render- 
ing of form by delicate line, it cannot compare with the 
Delacroix as an interpretation of life revealed by light. 








MUSIC 


Musical Genius and Religion, By Rosert Turnsutt, (Well- 
wood, 3s. 6d.) 

The Ethics of Wagner's The Ring of the Nibelungen. By 
Mary E, Lewis. (Putnam, 6s.) 


THESE two short books touch on the fringe of a great 
subject, and one which has been a problem ever since 
music under the captaincy of Monteverde and his com- 








panions revolted from the rule of the Church and ceased 
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to be "' the handmaid of religion.” It is perhaps charac- 
teristic of modern literature that the smaller volume of 
the two, that which is placed first above, attempts to 
deal with a wider view of the subject than does the 
larger volume by Mary E. Lewis. Yet it is comforting 
to find upon further perusal! that Mr. Turnbull makes no 
attempt to settle in his one hundred odd duodecimo 
pages the true relation between music and religion; 
instead, he takes seven among the great composers and 
examines in a short essay devoted to each their attitude 
towards the religious aspect of one masterpiece. He 
chooses Bach and his “St. Matthew Passion,’”’ Handel 
and his “‘ Messiah,”’ Haydn and his *‘ Creation,” Mozart 
and his ‘‘ Requiem,” Beethoven and his ‘‘ Messe Solen- 
nelle,’’ Mendelssohn and his “‘ Elijah,” and lastly, in two 
chapters rather longer than the former ones, Wagner and 
his Music-dramas. Although these sketches are slender, 
and one scarcely needs to be told that they were originally 
a series of magazine articles, on the whole they are not 
insignificant. They succeed in giving a suggestive picture 
of the simple, unquestioning piety of Bach, of the religion 
of Handel bound up with a strong and perfectly genuine 
sense of effect, of the childlike minds of Mozart and 
Haydn, of the fierce strivings for truth which possessed 
Beethoven. Mendelssohn is shown as the perfect gentle- 
man, using the word honestly not sarcastically, and 
Wagner as the conscious, perhaps self-conscious, preacher 
of a personally devised creed. 

It is with this last, and with only a portion of his work, 
that the author of ‘‘The Ethics of Wagner’s ‘ The Ring 
of the Nibelungen’”’ deals. Her method is to recount 
every detail of the legend from which the Trilogy is com- 
piled and to assign to each one a definite place in an 
ethical system, which she conceives to have been in 
Wagner’s mind. It is identical with the methods of these 
interpreters of the Bible who have for every circum- 
stance of a parable a spiritual significance; but it has 
more justification as applied to Wagner’s work, since 
the evidence of his prose writings shows that he himself 
worked largely on this system of literal rather than 
poetic or parabolic interpretation. The writer re- 
capitulates a great deal which Wagner stated to belong 
to his philosophy, adds a good deal more which may 
be safely deduced from Wagner’s written statement 
and the subject-matter of The Ring, and still more 
which he might have thought and which makes the 
allegory more complete. Of course there are certain 
difficulties to be met before the story can be made to fit 
perfectly to the ethical system in every detail. Sucha 
one appears when we are told that “ Fasolt and Fafnir 
embody respectively two evil qualities—desire and greed 
—but they are represented as honest, and willing to give 
honest service, expecting . . . a just reward.” This may 
be true, but why are these poor giants then represented 
as on an infinitely lower plane than Wotan, who in the 
Same act of the Rheingold exemplifies desire and greed 
coupled with flagrant dishonesty? Fortunately, it is 
as impossible as it would be inadvisable to open here a dis- 
cussion of the truth or falsity of Wagner’s ethical position 
in The Ring, as expounded by either himself or his sym- 
pathetic critics ; we can only note that the author of this 
book has done her work carefully, so carefully indeed that 
every detail is weighed and appraised at a certain value, 
while in order to facilitate the analytical process the story 
of the drama is told in short, bald sentences, often re- 
sembling a newspaper report of a parliamentary debate 
or proceedings in the law courts. In short the ancient 
Saga is robbed of the last shreds of mystery which still 
hung about it, robbed of its new heritage of musical 
illustration, which Wagner bestowed upon it as compen- 
sation for the violence that he did to it in bringing it to 
the garish glitter of the footlights, robbed of all poetry 
and beauty, until it becomes just a string of foolish 
fancies which symbolise certain facts. 

Casting a glance back upon the subject-matter of these 
two volumes, apart from their actual contents, it is impos- 





siblé to pass over the fact that of the Seven composers whoth 
Mr. Turnbull cites, the attitude of the first six towatds 
their art and religion has something in common whith is 
opposed to thatof Wagner, and which is qtite independent 
of the fact that their religion diffeted from his. In 
Wagnet we see the preacher of verbal and litefal inspira- 
tion; every feature of his drama, every note of his music, 
ministers to his system of life, call it ethical or réligious as 
you will. He insisted that that system interpreted by 
himself must be accepted as implicitly by those who 
would accept his art, as the Catholic Church demands 
conformity from herchildren., The earlier composers, by 
taking the shell of religion as commonly accepted for 
granted, could pass by that hard, unpliable material of 
ethical precept or religious dogma, which obstinately 
refuses to coalesce with an aftistic structure, and could 
live in that realm of spirit of which art and religion are 
twin expressions, Even Beethoven, no orthodox Church- 
man, but an acute and revolutionary thinker, had no need 
to tell us by footnotes or written explanations how he 
accepted ‘‘ Credo” and “Agnus Dei.’ He, with all the 
great artists of the world, recognised that the highest atid 
best can only be spoken in parables; that words which 
for over a thousand years had been the expression of the 
highest aspirations of countless thousands of human 
beings must, in spite of all ecclesiastical appropriation of 
them, be well nigh universal in their application, and so 
a symbol with which his music could be linked without 
hampering it with fetters and chains. The problems of 
the relation of art and réligion, with the battle-cries of 
both sides, sink into insignificance before such ;achieve- 
ments as the “St. Matthéw Passion,” the Requiém of 
Mozart, and the Mass in D, while they leap up and are 
argued with strident voices over the works of Wagner and 
his followers, amongst whom, in this respect, must be 
named almost every modern composer. Who dare speak in 
parables to-day, but he hastens to explain himself over- 
leaf, fearful lest he has laid himself open to misrepresenta- 
tion? On every side composers insist upon a narrow and 
definitive interpretation of their works, enclosing the 
limitless language of music while they think to expand 
its power. Music based upon such principles cannot long 
outlive the age which thinks and feels alike with the com- 
poser who produced it ; while that music which transcends 
words, or is joined only to such words as in lofty poetry 
or by long association with the best thoughts of men 
themselves, speak in parable of things which cannot be 
uttered, lives ever as a witness to the common aspirations 
of mankind, and is unshaken by changes of manner and 
of thought. 
H. C. C, 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Tue first volume in Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Company’s 
Pocket Library (R. L. Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde ’’) has been so popular that other volumes will be issued 
shortly. This month an edition will be published in this form 
of Richard Jefferies’s ‘Story of My Heart,” and in March 
R. L. Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden of Versé,’’ and the text of 
Mr. Mackail’s “Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology,’ 
will be issued. These will be followed in April by Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “ Letters to Dead Authors.’’ Other volumes will be 
added to the Pocket Library in due course. 

Messrs. Duckworth’s list of new books includes ‘‘ Roman 
Art, from Augustus to Constantine,” by Mrs. Arthur Strong ; 
**Rembrandt,” by Professor Baldwin Brown, and “‘ Sir William 
Beechey,” by W. Roberts (all in the well-known “ Red” 
series); “‘The Interpretation of Nature in Earlier Greek 
Art,” by Emanuel Léwy, translated by John Fothergill ; ‘* The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” by Ford Madox Hueffer (in 
the Popular Library of Art); and “‘The Pilgrim’s Staff,” an 
Anthology, by Fitzroy Carrington. 

The next volume of the Oxtord Library of Prose and Poetry 
will be “Selections from Dr. Johnson’s ‘Rambler,’”’ edited, 
with preface and notes, by W. Hale White. It is explained 
that the object is not so much to give specimens of felicitous 
expression as to show what Johnson thought. The editor 
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says that thefe is much in Johnson which is not revealed in 
his conversation, and that he is but partially understood by 
those whé know him only through Boswell. 

Anothér volume of Jowett’s Essays—dissértations turning 

rincipally on his method of interpreting Setipturé—with an 
introduction b Protesect Lewis Campbell, is also about to be 
issued in the Oxford Library of Prose ahd Poetty. The essays 
selected include those on the interpretation of Scripture (pub- 
lished in “‘ Essays and Réviews’’), the abstract ideas of the 
Néw Testament, the Old Testament, and contrasts of pro- 
phecy, and the sermon on Richard Baxter is appended. 

Mr. Edward Arnold expects to have ready on February 25, a 
noteworthy contribution to the study of Thucydides in the 
shape of ‘‘Thucydides Mythistoricus,” by F. M. Cornford, 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Murray will publish next week a new novel by Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher entitled “Daniel Quayne.” It is a tale of country 
life “‘ charged with passion and tragedy,” and “ gives oppor- 
tunity for some clever sketches of character.”* 

The écclesiastical changes of late years have brought about 
the dual extinction of the Parish Clerk. The memories 
of his quaintness, his humour, his originality and strange 
mannets, are fast passing away. The Rev. P. H. Ditchfieid 
has written a book entitled “‘ The Old Parish Clerk” (Methuen), 
and in it theré are ntimérous stories cohcérning a race of men 
who did | sefvice in their generation and had a high 
estimation of the dignity of their office. Descriptions of old- 
time Services and of the eccentricities of clergy and 
clerks, the bi hies of worthies of the profession, and 
chapters on the his of the office, their guilds and miracle 
plays, will appeal to all lovers of old English country life, and 
render the book valuable as a permanent record of a phase ot 
ecclesiastical manners which has passéd away. 

Pe Lane will publish on Febritary 26, ‘‘ Women of the 
Second Empire ’’ Chronicles of the Court of Napoleon IIIL.; by 
Frédéric Loliée, translated by Alice Ivimy. “ Beautiful 
wortlen are necessary to a Court,”’ writes the author of this 
book in his preface. If this be so, never was a Court so 
well supplied with necessaries as that of Napoleon III. 
In the drama of the Second Empire women played a pro- 
minent part, and what they lacked in native worth and morais 
was e up for by imposing titles, personal beatity, and gor- 
geous draperies. There was no monotony where these 
brilliant stars were collected, and a chronicler of the period 
has ample material at his disposal. A feature of this volume 
is the illustrations, of which there are no less than fifty-one. 

Mr. Edward Stanford announces for early publication a 
new work on Australia and New Zealand, forming vol. i. of 
** Australasia” in Stanfotd’s ‘‘ Compendium of Geography and 
Travel.” The volume is by Dr. J. W. Gregory, of Glasgow 
University, whose work in connection with our Australasian 
colonies is well known. It will be provided with numerous 
illustrations, diagrams, and maps. 

‘The Women Artists of Bologna,”’ by Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg, 
deals with the four chief women artists of that city of 
famous women. The author has been able, by patient re- 
search, to utter occasionally a fresh word on the artistic pro- 
ductions of these ladies, but more valuable still is the hght 
thrown on the environment in which they moved. The book 
will contain twenty illustrations. Messrs. Methuen are the 
publishers. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton announce the immediate 
publication of a work on Arctic exploration entitled, “ Fight- 
ing the Polar Ice” by Anthony Fiala. It is the record of 
two years spent above the eighty-first parallel by the second 
Ziegler Polar Expedition, and gives (the publishersjinforms us) 
the reader a real conception of what an Arctic explorer’s life 
means and what the.conditions are which he has to overcome. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have in the press for issue this 
month a new Anglo-American and Russian romance entitled 
‘A Rock in the Baltic,” by Mr. Robert Barr. The same pub- 
lishers will shortly issue a new book by Philip L. Stevenson 
entitled “ A Gallant of Gascony,” if which the romantic life 
of Marguerite de Valois is believed to be dealt with for che first 
time in a novel, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


HENRY FIELDING’S LIBRARY 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Sir,—In the suggestive article in your lastissue on “Henry 
Fielding’s Library,” the writer says: “It he [Fielding] ever 
owned any valuable books it is not likely they remamed in 
his possession iong.”’ ‘his is no doubt in accordance with 





the traditional estimate of Fielding’s character: but, as I dis- 
covered when éditing ‘‘ The Jourtial of a Voyage to Lisbon ” 
in 1892 for the Chiswick Press, it is not in accordatice with 
fact. Fielding died possessed of a considerable collection of 
books. It numbered six hnndred and fifty three lots; and 
was sold by auction it February 1755, ‘‘for the benefit of 
his wife and family,’”’ by Saruel Baket, of York Streer, 
Covent Garden, realising three hundred and sixty-four pounds 
odd, or about one hundred pounds more than the public were 
willing to give in 1785 for the books of Johnson. I wrote 
an account of it in * Bibliograpliica,” vol i. 1895, which is 
reprinted in the Third Series of my “Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes,’ 1896, pp. 164-178. 

Austin DOBSON, 
February 18. 


SHELLEY AS A PROOF READER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Stephen Haswell’s remedy for the passage in 
Shelley to which Mr. Andrew Lang has directed notice is at 
any rate bold. But I am not sure that he can claim to have 
removed all defects of syntax. How does ‘‘O love’’ come 
into theconstruction ? His parallel for the use of “one clear 
star’’ is interesting, but not surely quite in point: Shelley 
must intend the “‘oae”’ to emiphasise the idea of *‘ only’ two 
lines before. This is borne out by the fact that in “‘ Adonais”’ 
liv. a thought occurs that is very similar to that in our pas- 
sage. The lines are: 


That light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move, 

That Benediction . . . that sustaining Love... 
now beams on me. 


This parallel, and the fact that Mr. Haswell’s suggestion 
would logically mean that all the other errata in Shelley’s list 
ought to be read in the same reversé way (a view it is safe to 
say that can hardly be upheld), lead me to an alternative 
remedy. Mr. Haswell seems to have taken Mr. Lang’s word 
for it that ‘“‘then only can”’ is impossible. If we alight on 
the other side of the brink, and say that it is possible, there 
is absolutely no perplexity. That this is right is easy toshow. 
It can be lett to philologists to state the historical justification 
for the fact (the second person ending, I understand, ought 
not to be -st but -): but Shelley’s own practice is past 
question. 

In the Dedication to this very “ Revolt of Islam,”’ stanza vii., 
we have: 

Thou Friend .. . 

How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
_Of Custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walked... 

and in Canto v. stanza xi. : 
And thou, dread Nature, which to every deed 
And all that lives, or is, to be hath given... 
T. NICKLIN. 





February 13. 


To the Editor of THB ACADEMY 


Sir,—It is a real pleasure to read anything from the pen of 
Mr. Lang, but in this instance I am at variance with him, I 
refrained from writing, as I felt sure some one abler than 
myself would write on the subject, but as Mr. Haswell has 
gone much on the same lines as Mr. Lang, I venture to send 
you my opinion, and will be as brief as possible. 

1 emphatically doubt and mistrust the authenticity of the 
errata. I think the statiza as given by Mr. Lang and from 
the first edition is what Shelley wrote and intended to stand. 
Accepting the word “can’’ not only as a bad rhyme for men 
(Mr. Rossetti’s *‘man” is intolerable), but as the best he 
could use in place of the correct “canst” (Shelley was a poet 
first and a grammarian afterwards), I ask, *‘ What is there to 
cavil at ?”’ and myself answer, “ Nothing.” 

“ Art as the calm,” etc. (and also Art, the essence or em- 
bodiment of) “ Justice, or Truth, or Joy.’’ The word “or” 
being used—as all true poets would use i1t—in placeof “and.” 
Thus preserving the singular, which I am firmly convinced 
Shelley intended, we are correctly led on to that grand line: 


“ Guide us, as oné clear Star the seaman saves.” 


The faults of the last line are too obvious to need attention 


being drawn to them. 
FRANK RHODES, 


February 16. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN OLD BISCAYAN 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In the AcaDemy for July 18, 1896, No. 1263, there 
appeared my copy of the oldest inscription in the dialect of 
the Provincia (formerly Seforio) de Biscaya. It may be in- 
teresting to some readers of this review to see the second and 
third in date among the hitherto discovered inscriptions in 
the Heuskara, or Baskish, of that region of Heuskal-herria 
or Baskland. 

On October 11, 1905, [ received a letter from Don Judn Carlos 
de Guerra, a Bask author and antiquary of Mondragén in 
Guipiscoa (formerly Ipiscoa), the smallest and most north- 
eastern of the Spanish provinces, telling me that he had dis- 
covered a never-published inscription at Amoroto, a small 
village on the top of a hill in the north-east of Biscaya, five 
kilometres from the sea-port of Lekeitio (which derives its 
name from the snow-fed river Lé, which means ice. Whether 
Leh in the Himalayas has the same meaning I know not). It 
exists on the front of the house numbered 3 in the Plaza de 
la Constitucién, which belongs to Sefior Ramén Urrutibeaskoa, 
and bears the name of Iturraran Bekoa. I read it thus on 
August II, 1906: 

eguiten badoc biara 
jango doc oguia 
esta obra hicieron 
Santiago Ytura2 
beiti y su hijo Juan 
de Bengo Olabar* 
ANO 1784 


The six Heuskarian words mean: 


If thou (man) doest the duty (7.e., thy work) 
thou shalt eat the (wheaten) bread. 


It is to be observed that the y in the words biara, Yturraran, 
and Olabaria would be doubled in the modern orthography. 
On the contrary, in old Castilian the vy is common where a 
single ry would be used now. 

n the same day I discovered, about a mile from the village, 
on the picturesque vine-clad facade of an isolated farm-house 
(the name of which is now uncertain, as in the course of two 
hours I heard it variously pronounced Ibarreta, Idarreta, 
Igarreta, Irarreta), an inscription which Sefior de Guerra 
well describes as the madre of the other. It runs as follows: 


obra hav eguin eban Juane 
Coscarraza eta Yrarretacoc 
egviten 
badoc bierra [sic] 
jango doc 
ogia 
ano 1754 
that is to say: Juan de Coscarraza é Yrarreta made this work 
(construction). If thou (man) doest the duty (i.e., thy work) 
thou shalt eat the (wheaten) bread. The inscription favours 
the name Yrarreta, and it will be observed that v is twice 
used instead of u, and that the latter letter is, correctly, not 
used in ogia, the g having the Latin value, the w in gut being 
silent. The dueio, or master, of this house is Sefor Pedro 
Ikarran. 

Don J. C. de Guerra remarks that wheaten bread was a 
great luxury in Biscaya in the eighteenth century, when the 
peasants lived on mazz, the Baskish name of which, arto, is one 
of a good many of their words (for instance, okel/a, the green 
wood-pecker, 6 xehéos, or bela, bele=black, pédav and medudv, and 
perhaps eAacyoi) which resemble Greek. In writing Baskish 
instead of Basque I am imitating Sir Thomas Browne, of 
Norwich, who was interested in that language. 


Epwarp S. Dopcson., 


THE SPHINX 
To the Editor of Tat ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent is not quite accurate in stating 
that Oscar Wilde’s poem, ‘‘The Sphinx,” ‘vas limited to 
twenty-five copies. An edition of two hundred copies was 
issued at 42s., with twenty-five on larger paper at 105s. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this remarkable 
poem (apart from its remarkable price) is the fact that it was 
written when the author was still a young man. The date 
usually assigned to it is about 1883, but I am inclined to think 
that portions of it, at least, were composed as early as 1878. 
The lines : 

while I have hardly seen 
Some twenty summers cast their green for Autumn’s gaudy 
liveries, 





are probably strictly autobiographical, and are repeated in 
. faivenna,” the Newdigate Prize Poem for 1878: 


one who scarce has seen 
Some twenty summers cast their doublets green, 
For Autumn’s livery. 


I have recently been collating all Wilde’s poems for 
a bibliography, and I find nearly a dozen passages in 
“ Ravenna”’ taken from sonnets and other poems ublished 
before 1878, and not one instance of lines from “‘ Ravenna 
being used in poems admittedly of later date. 

STUART MASON. 

February 19. 


THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—As the Split Infinitive is at present beng discussed 
in your columns allow me to draw attention toa short article 
on the subject contained in No. 9 (May 1882) of The American 
Journal of Philology, a periodical, I suspect, not too well known 
in this country. The author was the late Mr. Fitzedward — 
whose knowledge of English idioms was probably unique, an 
who was a valued contributor to the N.E.D. The article is 
headed: “ On the Separation, by a word or words, of To and 
the Infinitive Mood.” Probably the term “ split infinitive “ 
was not invented when Mr. i wrote. He shows that the 
idiom is by means modern as is commonly — He traces 
it back ‘“‘as far as to Wyclif’s coadjutors and first disciples, if 
not to Wyclif himself’’; and among the names of authors 
who have made use of it he te the following (besides 
others): Lord Berners, Tyndale, oo Donne, Dr. Henry 
More, Sir Thomas Browne, Pepys, Richard Bentley, Defoe, 
Burke, Wilkes, Samuel Foote, Charles Dibdin, Madame 
D’Arblay (‘‘ no writer that I know of is so fond as Madame 
D’Arblay of the sort of disjunction for which she is here 
adduced”), Dr. Johnson, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, De 
Quincey, Herbert Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Charles 
Reade, Leslie Stephen. + 

“The preceding array of citations and references, says 
Mr. Hall, ‘‘ might be augmented by recourse to almost any 
chance number of almost any first-class English journal of 
the last fifteen or twenty years.” 

I myself have never seen good reason why a law, as of the 
Medes and Persians, should be laid down against the use of 
the split infinitive. Some of these infinitives may be uncalled 
for, clumsy, ugly, and so on, others need not be so. If the 
idiom tends to greater clearness and precision—as certainly 
it often does—why not make use of it? Each case should 
surely be considered on its merits—or demerits. 


C. ANNANDALE. 
February 19. 


* A CORNISH IDYLL” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—It is time that a protest was made against the use of 
misleading titles to novels. I procured a copy of “ Kit’s 
Woman: A Cornish Idyll” to present to a young friend with 
a taste for literature. Fortunately, before parting with the 
book I saw your review and at once read the story—to find 
that, instead of a quiet, simple narrative, set in language 
chosen for its charm and beauty, this so-called idyll was 
merely another phase of the ‘‘sex problem,’ not merely un- 
suitable to place in a girl’s hands, but to my thinking posi- 
tively pernicious. It is more than likely that others, like 
myself, may be entirely misled by the title, “A Cornish 
Idyll,” and buy the book on the strength of the wrong im- 
pression produced by it. Is it not strange that so many 
women writers of the present day cannot refrain from dipping 
their pens in muddy ink, when so large a public awaits the 
publication of unaffected and pure writing ? 

Outside the annual crop of “ girls’ books” there are hardly 
any novels fit to be put in our daughters’ hands, simply be- 
cause a certain vogue for the ‘‘sex”’ novel has gained a 
footing, and our writers, like a flock of sheep, are rushing 
helter-skelter, one after the other, through the gap through 
which the leader scrambled. Like sheep, too, they leave a 
good deal of their clothing and decency behind =—— _* 





BIOGRAPHY FOR THE MILLION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—In fairness to the author of ‘St. Catherine of Siena 
and Her Times” I should like to ask the critic who reviewed 
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this book in the AcaDEemy for January 12 why he suppressed 
the quotation marks in which the author has, in her book, 
included the passage, on page 34, beginning; ‘‘ How is it that 
thou considerest not thy duty ?"! 


February 13. 


[Our critic suppresses nothing. Mr. Hutchinson does 
not appear to understand that the small type in which the 
a were printed render inverted commas superfluous. 


C. E. HutcuHINson, 


—Ep 


To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


S1r,—Allow me to say I find your critic mistaken in saying 
that “ Via Infangato” cannot be translated “ Muddy street.” 
An Italian, which I am, and I imagine your critic is not, 
would know that the translation is correct. I should like to 
say this because the review of “St. Catherine of Siena” in a 
late number of your paper seems to me written with less 
courtesy and justice than we expect of English critics. 

I hope you will in justice publish this letter. y.P 


Rome, February 11. 


[We are pleased, “‘ in justice,’ to print our correspondent’s 
letter. The fact that “V. P,” is an Italian does not alter our 
contention.—ED.] 





AS CRITIC 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your current issue you have a great deal to say 
about Henry Fielding, the bicentenary of whose birth will 
occur on April 22 next. But do you not go a little too far 
when you state that Fielding ‘‘ remains still the greatest of our 
English novelists ?’” He may have been, and undoubtedly 
was, the greatest English writer of fiction of the eighteenth 
century, but since then Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens have 
lived and died, all three of whom can lay claim to be con- 
sidered quite as great in their particular line as Henry 
Fielding, if not even greater, especially the immortal Charles 
—— to whom Fielding cannot, in my opinion, hold the 
candle. 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

February 18. 


FIXITY OF TENURE 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


S1x,—There is another side as to fixity of tenure which 
might be considered before it is finally decided that an assist- 
ant-master demanding it ‘‘should be ashamed of himself.” 
First, the assistant-master is not merely a tool in the hands of 
the head-master. Next, if he were, it should be shown that 
the head-master is a sufficiently good workman to be able to 
judge of the efficiency of his “tools.” ‘A bad workman 
blames his tools.” 

So many influences enter into the appointing of a man 
“‘ who is ao for the good teaching and general welfare 
of his school” that it must not be assumed that he himself is 
invariably competent and efficient. And, certainly, owing to 
the complex nature of the instruction given in schools, a man 
may be a capable scholar in one department and entirely un- 
enlightened in another. Perhaps (it has been known) he is 
even proud of this. Is he still able to judge as to the value 
and efficiency of the work of his colleague in the field of which 
he is ignorant? It may be urged that he is; that he can 
tell by the results, the appreciation of his pupils, the popu- 
larity of his subject, or the atmosphere of his class-room ; and 
tradition hasit that head-masters have not infrequently shared 
this conviction. It is not, however, one to be acted upon in 
a profession. 

_ Further, it is the case that the efficiency of his subordinates 
is Sometimes impaired through the fault of the head-master. 
His arrangement of the curriculum, or of the time-table, or of 
promotions, or of classification, or of the various tests of progress 
—their name is Legion and they are called Examinations—may 
So work together for ill that the labours of an archangel would 
be stultified. It is often in this part of his responsibility that 
the competent head-master is to seek. Then, again, the 
methods of appointing a man ‘‘ whois responsible for the good 
teaching and general welfare of his school”* do not invariably 
ensure that the one selected isin any sense competent. Yet 
are we to understand that it is for the highest good of the 
community of which he is head that he shall be able to 
dismiss, without question, any of the assistant-masters or all 











of them? and that without any demur on the part of the 
colleague so dismissed ? 

The parallel of the house of business no more holds than does 
that of the military discipline of the Services in connection 
with the Church. The head of a business house is not appointed 
by a body of governors none of whom has any direct or personal 
share in the organisation which they control. In the case of 
a great firm we should never experience the ludicrous incon- 
gruity ofa youth fresh from college put at the head of a body of 
highly specialised and in many cases experienced workers, 
with power given him to interfere with, and control in detail, 
the province of each. Nor is the “fixity of tenure’’ claimed 
anything so unreasonable as the right to retain a ee in spite 
of any degree of unfitness. On the contrary: the teaching 
profession, as gladly as any other, would welcome a system 
which promised to “‘ fire out the fools.” But as members ofa 
profession they rightly claim to be heard in their own defence 
when, through caprice or the mere exercise of “ new-broom ” 
energy, there is cast upon them the slur of dismissal. When 
a newly appointed head-master, before assuming his office, 
dismisses the whole or the major part of the staff of the 
school, it is time to reflect that no military or naval system, 
no sacerdotal system, no political system is, or could be, 
worked thus; and that the “‘ usher” traditions of the school- 
master’s profession should be banished in the interest, not only 
of himself, but of those whom he serves, 

S. CUNNINGTON, 
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Thomas, J. M. Lloyd. A Free Catholic Church. 7} x5. Pp. 117. 
Williams & Norgate, Is. 6d. net. 
[One hundred and seventeen pages of text, plus sixty-two pages 
of advertisements. ] 


TOPOGRAPHY 
Cunnington, May; and Warner, Stephen A. Braintree and 
Bocking. With an introduction by Herbert J. Cunnington. 
10} x 7%. Pp. 55. Fairbairns, 3s. 6d. net. 
[“ A pictorial account of two Essex townships.” ] 








THE BOOKSHELF 


From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands. By Beatrice Grimshaw. 
(Eveleigh Nash, 12s. 6d. net.)—Miss Beatrice Grimshaw is 
known to us chiefly through her novel, ‘‘ Broken Away.” In 
her new book she sticks with commendable tenacity to facts ; 
when her adventures appear to be commonplace she is satisfied 
that they should be so, and she does not attempt to heighten 
effects by recourse to fiction. The result isa ‘“ chatty”’ book 
written in a pleasant style, giving the author’s experiences in 
a land which few women have visited. Miss Grimshaw went 
on horseback, with two native attendants on foot, through 
some unbeaten tracks in Fiji, and, making her headquarters 
in a mission station, explored, as far as it was possible to do 
with impunity, the new Hebrides, which bear an evil reputa- 
tion for cannibalism. Here, and in Fiji, she took some vety 
interesting eee which alone make the book a valuable 
record, and her story, though written with praiseworthy 
modesty, inspires the reader with genuine adinfration of her 
pluck. The book would have been greatly improved by the 
addition of a map. 


Penrose’s Pictorial Annual for 1906-7. Edited by William 
Gamble. (Penrose, 5s.)\—The twelfth issue of the Process 
Year-book should be assured of a welcome from those in- 
terested in colour-printing. As one turns over its $ one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the évidences they contain of 
the triumphs that are being won in this field. Viewed as an 
example of what can be achieved on the modern printing- 
machine, the book is instructive. In some of the illustrations, 
as for example, ‘‘ A Cool Drink,” the colouring is as nearly 
perfect as one can expect, and certainly the use of the Metzo- 
gtaph screen has added to the effect, blending principal 
colours and bringing out delicate details. As an example of 
three-colour work, ‘St. Lorenz on the Danube” is very fine ; 
as also the pastel drawing by Lewis Baumer at p.92. There 
is a faulty perspective in “S.S. Avagon,’”’ which goes far 
to spoil the picture. There ate some fine half-tone blocks by 
Bramfit’s process, and an excellent Head of a Woman in 
Chalk. A practical product, as far as time is concerned, is 
‘‘The Toast,” which gives the effect of pencil work very 
minutely. On the other hand some of the colour-work 1s 
very crude and could be much improved on the same blocks. 
‘“* Doggie and I” would have been véry good if the foliage 
had been blecked out. But here it is the limitations of the 
camera that tell. An unfortunate feature is that sections 
coming from different sources have not been trimmed alike 
and so give a Fe toe appearance to the book. “A Vase 
of Langton Hall Porcelain” is a fairly good collotypé. 
There is an interesting chapter on the Future of Colour- 
mr at and several able essays on blocks, their makers 
and uses, 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE, 


Irnicorporated A.D. 1720. 





Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 
Executors of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


PROBLEMS 
and PRIZES 


For Literary Readers 

















Westminster 
Gazette 
EVERY SATURDAY 





Offices: Tudor St., London, E.C. 











NEW VOLUME OF 


Dewnes’ Art Library 





Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
(SECOND SERIES) 
Containing 48 Full-Page Illustrations 


~ With Photogravure Frontispiece of Vespertina Quies 
Introduction by Arstne Alexandre 





Other Volumes in this Popular Series are ; 


BOTTICELLI. By Ricuarp Davey, 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By A.L. Batopry. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By Sir James D. Linron, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. ByA.L. Batpry. 

GOZZOLI. By Hucu Strokes. 

RAPHAEL. By Epccumse Sratev. 

VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxes. 

G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin. 

TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arruur Bett. 

PAOLO VERONESE.,. By Mrs. Artuur Batt. 
EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Matcoim Bett. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcotm Bett. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By ArsiNe ALexanpre. 
ROSSETTI. By Ernest Raprorp. 

FRA ANGELICO. By Evccumsr Sratry. 


= LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By Henry Mixes. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Everarp Meyne tt. 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, By J. E. Puyruian. 


% MICHAEL ANGELO. By Dr. G. Gronau. 


DE LA CROIX. By Hewr: Frantz. 


f INGRES. By Octave Uzanne. 


CORREGGIO. By SEtwyn Brinton. 


Quarter Vellum, 3s. 6d. net each; by post, 3s. 9d. 


= | Pee 





‘Che Dational Gallery 





Oe seven volumes are very similar to the popular Art Library, 
to which they form a companion series. They consist of 49 to 


: 65 fine reproductions of important works, printed on superior plate 
@ paper. These are préceded by essays written by eminent authorities 


on the schools of painting represented. Complete catalogues of the 
works in the Galleries are included. Each book has a photogravure 
frontispiece. The bindings, in blue, gold, and warm grey, are uniform 
and charming. 


3s. 6d. net each. by post, 3s. iod, 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gusrave Gerrrovy. 

THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. By Freperick Wepmore. 

THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL, By R. pé£ aA Sizerannre. 
THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. By R. vELA SiZERanre. 
THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Cuartes Hotroyp. 


; THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. By Sir Cuartes Hotrovp. 


THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH SCHOOLS. By 


WALTER BavéEs. 


”™ 








GEORGE NEWNES, Lid, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Branches: 
Eagle Insurance Buildings in BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 
per cent. of the premiums paid during the Quinquennium ; being a return of one-and-a-half Premiums. 

The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


Established 
1807. 


ANNUITIES. 


CITY: 
41 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 














The best thing you can put 
into the cup for morning and 
evening meals. An invaluable 
liquid food in the form of a 
delicious beverage. 


You can have nothing purer 
ormorereliable thanCadbury’s | 
Cocoa. Itis made amidst pure 


A 
LIQUID 
FOOD 


surroundings in the Garden 
Factory of Bournville. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 


DRINK THE 








DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
AND AFTER DINNER. & 











stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 








NOTICE. 


“THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE 
(52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUB- 
SCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
15s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS by a PRE- 
PAYMENT of 17s. Gd. will secure it being 
sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform 1d. postage, though the 
postage payable varies from 1d. minimum 
to 2id. per copy. Orders may be sent through 
any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the 
Publisher, 5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C- 
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